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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Art. I. 

Hiftoire del’ Academie, €%c.—Concrusion of the Hiftoty and Me- 
moirs of theRoyal Academy of Sciences at Paris, for the Year 1768. 
Begun in the Appendix to our laft Volume, Page 683. 

Continuation of th CHEMICAL ARTICLES. 

Memoir II. On a Method of dying Silk, by Means of Cochineal, of 

a bright and durable Scarlet Colour, Sc. By M. Macquer. 

HIS Memoir of Mr. Macquer’s contains the hiftory of 

a very capital difcovery and improvement made by that 
excellent chemift, in the artof dying. Drebel, aDutch chemift, 
was the firft who difcovered the method of obtaining from cochi- 
neal, by the means of a diflolution of tin in agua regia, a bright 
and folid fcarlet colour, exceeding, in beauty and luftre, any 
that had before been produced, either by the hands of art, or 
even in the works of nature. Unfortunately however woollen 
ftuffs only, or thofe fabricated from animal fubftances of a fimi- 
lar kind, were found capable of receiving this beautiful and 
permanent dye. The artifts, who endeavoured to apply this 
difcovery to the dying of filk, cotton, or linnen, found, to 
their great aftonifhment, that though they employed the fame 
ingredients, and followed the fame procefs, the refult, with re- 
gard to filk particularly, was nothing more than the production 
of a weak and dirty colour, refembling that of the lees of wine, 
or the {kin of an onion ; and which would not fland the fim- 
pleft of all tefts, that of wafhing in water. 

This fingular phenomenon, which has hitherto conftantly dif- 
concerted the artifts, who have tried many random experiments 
witheut effect, was of a nature to pique the curiofity of the che- 
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mift and philofopher, who never reft when they find them(elyes 
foiled in their attempts to difcover the caufes of fingular ap- 
pearances. Accordingly M. du Fay and M. Hellot, who had 
Jong been employed, by order of the French miniftry, in 
the improvement of the art of dying, have laboured, though 
ineffectually, to clear up this chemical difficulty. The atten- 
tion of the Author was likewife ftrongly excited to the fubje&; 
and after many attempts, which were alfo unfuccefsful, as 
they were founded on wrong principles, he has at length fuc- 
ceeded in the refolution of the problem: and that, by means of 
a very flight variation in the common procefs, to which he was 
led by the ingenious experiments he made upon this occa- 
fion, and by the plaufible theory which he deduced from them. 
Paffing over the detail here given of the fteps by which he ar- 
rived at this difcovery, we fhall briefly relate the effential parts 
of the procefs; firft premifing a fhort view of the theory by 
which he was led to it. 

From fome of his experiments it appears that, on dropping 
a folution of tin in agua regia into a decotion of cochineal, a 
bright fearlet precipitate, or /ake, as it is termed by the painters, 
is formed by the earth or calx of the metal (divefted of its acid, 
now largely diluted with the water) greedily attracting, and 
combining itfelf with, the fecula, or colouring matter of the 
cochineal, ‘This precipitate however, on agitating the liquor, 
is capable of being fufpended in it, and of being received into 
the pores of woollen threads or ftuffs immerfed in it. The Au- 
thor fuppofed that //k did not acquire a proper dye from the 
fame liquor, becaule the particles of this precipitate were too 
large to be received into its pores, on account of the compact- 
nefs of its fubftance or ftru@ture. He conjectured, however, 
that though the compound {carlet Jake, or precipitate, already 
formed, could not be admitted into the pores of ,the filk, the 
colouring matter of the cochineal, while in a flate of folution, 
might probably find a ready admittance there, and unite with 
the ponies of the tin, previoufly introduced into the fubftance 
of the filk: and the event juftified his fuppofition. 

He firft dipped a piece of filk into a faturated folution of tin 
In aqua regia, fomewhat weakened by the addition of.a quantity 
of water, fo {mall as to produce no precipitation of the earth 
of the metal. Having expreffed the liquor from the filk, and 
_afterwards wafhed it in watery, in order to free it from any fuper- 
fluous part of the folution, he dipped it into a decoétion of 
cochineal, quickened (as is ufual in the dying of woollen cloths) 
with a fal] quantity of cream of tartar, The filk immediately 
took a full and bright fcarlet colour, which refifted all the tefts 
or proofs ufually employed on wool, 5 
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From the confequences attending this fmall variation in the 
tuangzuvre, the Author’s rationale of it appears probable; and 
it feems evidently to follow, that his fuccefs was owing to the 
colouring proce/s being carried on within the body of the filk. The 
filk, according to his theory, already containing the metal dif- 
alved in the acid, was capable of receiving the colouring matter 
of the cochineal, likewife in a fate of folution; though it could 
not admit the faid colouring matter into its pores, when pre- 
vioufly united with the earth of the tin, in the form of a pre 
cipitate or /ake, whofe particles were too large to enter there. 

We fhall only further obferve that, tho’ the arts may hitherto 
perhaps have derived their chief advancement from cafual or 
random trials of workmen, there can be no doubt that their 
further improvement is principally to be expected from pre- 
concerted experiments, that lead the way, as in the prefent 
cafe, to a fcientific theory; which becomes, in its turn, the 
fruitful germ of new and ufeful difcoveries. 

Memoir III. New Experiments and Enquiries, relating to the 
Combination of the concrete Acid of Tartar with Antimony. By 
M. de Laffone. 

The fingular, properties of antimony, and the prefent very 
extenfive ufe of the tartar emetic in medicine, which is one of 
its moft certain and efficacious preparations hitherto known, 
render an enquiry both into the chemical and medicinal pro- 
— of that mineral, and of its different preparations, pecu- 
iarly interefting both to the philofophical chemift and to the 
phyfician. We cannot however even briefly fpecify, much lefs 
enter into any detail of the various experiments made by M. de 
Laffone, and here related, on this mineral fubftance. We fhall 
obferve, neverthelefs, that the difcovery of feveral new and fin- 
gular products, or neutral falts, having the reguline or metal- 
lic part of the antimony for their bafis, has been the refult of 
his inquiries. The principal drift of the Author’s experiments 
appears to have been the difcovery of a method of procuring 
the moft intimate folution of the active part of the antimony 
in the acid of tartar. In one of his procefles, that concrete, 
united with half its own weight of the /edative falt, is thereby 
changed with it into a foluble tartar; three parts of which 
boiled in water with one part of the glafs of antimony, diffolve 
the glafs almoft entirely, and form with it a kind of gummy falt, 
exceedingly foluble, and greatly preferable to the common tar 
tar emetic. Some other preparations are likewife given, which 
are here faid to be more conftant in their effects than the laft- 
mentioned medicine, and even to be invariable in their opera- 
tion. Among the various produéts defcribed in this memoir, 
there is a falt of the gummy kind, formed by a folution of the 
Giaphoretic antimany, not wholly deprived of its phlogi/tony whch 
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is fajd to operate as a mild purgative. The medicinal proper. 

ties however of thefe new combinations remain to be accurately 

afcertained by further experiments and obfervations, 

In the laft article of this clafs is given the analyfis of a mi- 
neral water at Vaugirard, which contains nothing interefting, 
ANATOMY. 

This clafs contains only one memoir, in which M. Dauben- 
ton endeavours to explain the very particular and complex me- 
chanifm, by which the aét of rumination is performed by cer- 
tain animals ; the nature of which had not yet been properly 
underftood. At the end of this memoir the Author warmly ex- 
preffes his difapprobation of what appears to us a very fingular 
practice among the French hufbandmen; who, with much 
care, and at a needlefs expence, houfe their fheep in warm 
{tables during the winter, through the apprehenfion that thefe 
animals would fuffer from the cold of that feafon. In order to 
encourage and incite them to a more rational practice, he af- 
fures them of his having actually kept abroad, during the whole 
preceding winter, by way of experiment, a fmall flock belong- 
ing to himfelf ; not only without injury to the fheep, but ma- 
nifeftly to their advantage. He declares his intention to con- 
tinue this practice for the future; takes great pains to recom- 
mend this propofed tmnovation to the farmers; and feems to fpeak 
of the general adoption of it among them as an event not likely 
to be brought about without fome dificulty ! 

GEOMETRY and ALGEBRA. 

The firft of thefe clafles contains only an addition made by 
M. Fontaine to his memoir on Tautochronous Curves, printed 
in the volume of the Academy for the year 1734; and the fe- 
cond, a fhort paper of M. du Sejour on an analytical fubject. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Memorr I. On the Elements of the Variation in the Inclination of 
the fecond Satellite of ‘fupiter, and of the Lioration of its Nodes. 
By M. Maraldi. 

We have given fome account of the Author's former inquiries 
on this fubject, in the Appendix to our 42d volume, page 503, 
extracted from the volume of the Memoirs for the year 1765- 
Since that time M. Maraldi has continued to profecute this 
interefting fubjeCt, and has here completed his whole defign ; 
giving in this memoir the ultimate refult of all his calculations, 
followed by a particular account of al! the aftronomicat obfer- 
vations at large, on which his determinations are founded, and 
which amount to above a theufand. Inthis collection the time, place, 
{tate of the weather, name of the obferver, and the megnifying 
power, or quality of the telefcope, are diftinGly fpecified with re- 
gard to every eclipfe contained in it. He has every where com- 
pared the refults with the tables of M. Bailly, founded pine 
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culated on the Newtonian theory ; with which they agree, ex- 
clufive of a very few exceptions, It may perhaps be agreeable 
juft to mention the final refults of this important and Jaborious 
undertaking. 

M. Maraldi determines the af inclination of the orbit of 
the fecond fatellite to that of Jupiter, at the beginning of the 
years 1672, 1702, 1732, and 1762, to have been nearly 
2°. 48". that its greatef inclination, at the diftance of 15 years 
re{pectively, that is, at the beginning of the years 1687, 1717, 
and 1747, Was 3°. 48. that accordingly the period of the libra- 
tion of the faid inclination, and that of the node, is 30 years ; 
and that the mean place of the afcending node isin 13°. 52’. of 
Aquarius, On thefe new elements the Author has conftru€ted 
tables, in which are given the quantity of the libration, the 
true inclination, and the true place of the node, for every 
year of the period. By means of thefe tables he has likewife 
calculated ‘a confiderable number of eclipfes; wherein the {mall 
differences, almoft always lefs than a minute, between his cal- 
culations and aciual obfervations, furnifh a very fatisfactory 
proof of the accuracy of the computus, and the juttice of the 
elements on which it is founded. 

Memorr Il. On the Elements of the Orbit of Saturn. By M. 
| de la Lande. 

In the Appendix to the volume of our work, referred to in the 
preceding article (page 499) we announced to the public a fin- 
gular derangement or irregularity in the motion of the planet 
Saturn, lately difcovered by the Author. This irregularity is 
of fuch a nature, that it is impoffible to reconcile the ancient 
and modern objervations on any fingle hypothelis, of to make 
them correfpond to the fame tables. Neverihelefs, as it is ne- 
ceflary to have exact tables of this planet, both on account of 
the calculating ephemerides in general, as well as for the parti- 
cular purpofe of finding the longitude at fea, by taking the dif- 
tance of the moon from this planet, as from a known poiat, 
M. de la Lande has conftruéted tables, which are here given, 
formed on certain new elements, and founded on particular 
data or afiumptions. ‘Thefe, he affirms, reprefent the oppofi- 
tions of Saturn, for 30 years paft, with fuch precifion, that the 
calculations founded upon them do not diifer from actual ob- 
fervations a fingle minute. Their accuracy may likewile, he 
adds, fafely be depended upon, as to all the common purpofes 
of aftronomy, for fome years to come. This is the utmoft that 
can be expected in the prefent cafe; as neither the period, the 
laws, or the caufe of this irregularity are yet known or ace 
counted for, 
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Memorrs III. and IV.‘ Enquiries concerning the Motions of a 
Planet, on the Hypowvfis of diffimilar Meridian. By M, 
D’Alembert. , 

Thefe inquiries were begun in the yolume of the Academy 
for the year 17545 where the Author confidered the motions 
of a fuppofed planet, whofe equator and parallels are circles, 
and all its meridians fimilar. “He here examines what would 
be the motions of another planet, whofe equator and paral- 
lels are elliptical, and its meridians unequal or difimilar. He 
applies his principles, in particular, to the determining the 
laws of the /ibration of the moon, as refulting from the figure of 
her equator and meridians, the pofition of the plane of her equa- 
tor and axis, and the motions of that axis. All thefe fubje&ts 
are here treated of with the greateft accuracy, depth, and mi- 
nutenefs. It will however be fufficient for us to give only the 
outlines or refult of this inquiry. 

From analytical calculations, and reafonings founded on the 
‘ Newtonian theory of gravitation, the Author deduces the fol- 
lowing particulars ; that the Junar equator is elliptic ; and that 
in confequence of this figure, the moon is fubjected to a phy/ica 
and real libration, as well as to that other which he calls an 
optical libration, depending on the figure of her orbit, and on 
the irregularity of her motion in it: that her axis, on which 
fhe turns round in a time nearly equal to that of her periodical 
motion, is inclined to her orbit; and that confequently the 
Junar equator forms with the faid orbit two nodes or equinoc- 
tial points, refembling thofe of the earth’s equator ; and laftly, 
that thefe points, and the axis itfelf, have a motion contrary 
to the order of the figns, and fenfibly equal to that of the nodes 
of the lunar orbit on the ecliptic. 

Memoir V. On the greateft Inclination of the Orbit of the Moon 
to the Plane of the E:liptic, and. an the Parallax of that Planet: 
Firft Memoir. By M. Le Monnier. 

An accurate knowledge of the moon’s motions is become an 
object of the greateft importance to aftronomy and navigation, 
fince the late fuccefsful application of it to the interefting pro- 
blem of difcovering the longitude at fea, by obfervations made 
on the diftance of that planet from the various fixed ftars, which 
it approaches in its courfe round the earth. This confideration 
determined the Author of this memoir to endeavour to afcer- 
tain, by actual obfervation, how far the beft tables of the moon’s 
motion, now extant, were to be confided in, with refpect to 
the particular cafe which forms the fubjeét of this article ; and 
from thence to difcover and correct the errors of the tables. 
Now one of the moft neceflary elements of the faid tables is 
the quantity of the greateft inclination of the plane of the 
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moon’s orbit to that of the ecliptic. ‘This inclination, as is 
indeed implied by the very terms of the problem, is variable ; 
being fubject to a difference or variation of about 18 minutes : 
the greateft inclination taking place, when the fun is in the 
Jine of the nodes; and the leaft, when he is about go degrees 
diftangg from thence: as, in this laft fituation, his attractive 
power tends moft forcibly to draw the moon nearer to the plane 
of the ecliptic. 

Two obfervations, taken fome years ago, of the moon when 
on the meridian, when fhe was accurately compared with fome 
fixed ftars, appeared to him very proper for this inquiry. By 
the firft, made on the 1ft of January, the moon was found to 
be in her greateft fouthern latitude, which was determined by 
the common methods to be 5°. 16°. 18”. fuppofing the hori- 
zontal parallax to be 54°. 33”. and diminifhing the parallax of 
altitude about 8 feconds, on account of the fpheroidical figure 
of the earth. 

In the fecond obfervation, taken on the 14th of the fame 
month, the moon was at her greateft limit of northern lati- 
tude, which was found to be 5°. 17°. 36”. ditfering above a 
whole minute from that which had been found in the preceding 
obfervation. This error M. le Monnier attributes to the parallax, 
as her two greateft northern and fouthern latitudes ought to 
have been exactly equal, and as he was convinced of the ac- 
curacy of the divifions of the mural quadrant, with which thefe 
obfervations were made. He accordingly infers that the pa- 
rallax requires correction, fo as to reduce the two inclinations 
to an equality, and that we may be well aflured of the exact 
quantity of that important element. 

Thefe are the moft important articles comprehended under 
the clafs of Aftronomy ; excepting perhaps a memoir, in which 
M. Bailly difcufles fome important points relating to the theory 
of Jupiter ; and the continuation of M. Du Sejour’s new Ana- 
lytical Methods of calculating eclipfes of the fun, and occulta- 
tions of the fixed ftars and planets by the moon ; being the fixth 
memoir which he has given on this fubject. It will be fufficient 
to give barely the titles of the remaining articles, which are of 
lefs fignificance. Thefe are, 1. Afronomical Obfervations made te 
determine the Geographical Pofition of the City of Manilla, by M. 
leGentil ; and, 2. Of the Capes Finiflerre and Ortegal, by M. 
de Bory. 3, 4, §- Calculations and Obfervations of the Op- 
pofition of ‘fupiter to the Sun, on April 6, 1768, by Meff. Jeurat, 
De la Lande, and Bailly. 6. Hints with regard to the (then) 
approaching Tranfit of Venus, by M. de la Lande; and fome few 
particular obfervations. 
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HypDRAULICS. 

In the fingle memoir contained in this clafs, the Chevalier 
de Borda inquires into the caufe, and endeavours to afcertain 
the quantity, of a very obfervable diminution of the effects ex- 
pected, from theory, to be produced by certain hydraulic ma- 
chines, and particularly pumps. It appears that one of the 
principal caufes of this. diminution is a certain obftrudtion, or 
Strangulation, as he terms it, which the afcending column of 
water undergoes in paffing through the apertures of the valves 
neceflarily employed in thefe machines, and which is produced 
by the converging direction of the different columns, and by 
fome circumftances in the conftruétion of thefe valves. In the 
cafe, for inftance, of a particular fire-engine which he examines, 
he finds tiat the force neceflary to move the pump, is to the 
force which would be fufficiert, if this contraction, or obttruc- 
tion, did not fubfift, as 65,88 isto 61; and that. accordingly 
the effect of the machine is diminifhed, from this caufe, more 
than a thirteenth part. ; 

For his. proofs and calculations we muft refer to the memoir 
itfelf ; from which,. however, we fhall extract the fubftance of 
an obfervaiion at the end of it, as it is of a practical kind, and 
appears to be of fome importance. This is, that as the refift- 
ance caufed by this ftrangulation is proportional to the /guare of 
the velocity of the pifton; by diminifhing the latter a certain 
quantity, we may diminifh the former in a much more confi- 
derable degree. For example, if inftead of employing four 
piftons, having each a play or range of fix feet, eight were ta 
be ufed, which played only three fect cach, the machine would 
not be more loaded in the latter cafe than in the former; ase 
at the fame time, the refiftance caufed by the ftrangulation of 
the fluid would be reduced to.a fourt) part of what it was be- 
fore. Accordingly, in practice, and particularly in the pumps 
ufed at fea, it is more advantageous to increafe the number of 
pumps, than to augment the play and velocity of the piftons. 

In the fiijtory of the Arts, pudlifhed this year, the fix follow- 
ing have been deferibed: 1. The Art of forging lon, and the 
making of the various Utenfils of that Adetal; by; M. du Hamel. 
2. The Art of meking Shoes; by M. Garfault: and, 3. Of making 
Bricks and Liles; by M. Jars. 4. The Art of dividing Mathema- 
tical Infiruments ; by the Duke de Chaulnes. [We have for- 
merly given fome remarkable inftances of the great improve- 
ments which have been lately made in this new art, by this 
noble mechanician tf which depends not on the fingular talents 
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or addrefs, as has hitherto been the cafe, of fome youn of 
individual ; but on certain curious mechanical contrivahces, 
by Doane of which the accurate divifion of mathematical inftru= 
ments may be executed with the greateft eafe and certainty, by 
almoft any perfon who beftows a moderate fhare of attention on 
the work.) 5. The Art of making Wire; by M. du Hamel: 
and, 6. That of working Coal Mines; by M. Morand. The 
Eloges af M. Baron, of M. Camus, M, Deparcieux, and M, 
de l’Ifle, terminate the volume, A 
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Ar.t. II, | 
Delli Viaggi D’ Enrico Wanton, Sc.—The Travels of Henry Wanton; 
to the Terra duftralis, 8vo. 4 Vols. London, 1772. 


OUR paflion for ideal narratives is founded on that innate 

curiofity which is the inftin@tive inftrument of knowledge. 
Were a fchool boy afked why he fhould lofe’ his fleep to read 
Robinfon Crufo, he could only anfwer that it was becaufe he 
liked the book. A philofopher would acquaint him with the 
reafon why he liked it. He would tell him that, as. a human 
being, who had originally that being to fupport by his own in- 
duftry, he would naturally find himfelf interefted in the dif- 
trefles of another human being, who was reprefented as caft on 
a defuiate ifland, and obliged to fubfift. by the expedients of in- 
vention; becaufe he would lay up thofe expedients for his own 
ufe, in cafe of the like circumftances befalling himfelf. 

The book before us is quite as ideal as Robinfon Crufo, but 
it has a very different ftyle of merit. It abounds with character, 
fentiment, and philafophical obfervation. 

The traveler ts the fon of an Englifh merchant, who being 
imprudent enough not to confult his boy’s genius and temper with 
refpect to his education and his future appointment in life, threw 
him into a fituation that was extremely difagreeable to him, in 
confequence of which, at a very early period, he makes his ef+ 
cape from his pedantic tutor, and goes on board a veffel bound 
for the Eaft Indies. 

Naturally fenfible and affe&tionate, the diftrefles which, he 
conceives, his family muft feel from this elopement, affect him 
as he lofes fight of his native fhore. With little provifion, and 
without prof{pect of mare, he fuffers too for himfelf, and gives 
way to melancholy and defpair. 

This conduct is obferved by a benevolent young gentleman, 
the fon of a capital Englifh merchant, who, by his kind folici- 
tations, obtains a perfect knowledge of his fituation, and offers 
his friendfhip and affittance. 

The philofophical confolations he offers him, when afflicted 
with the idea of leaying bis family and his country, do honour 
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tqpjs underftanding. ¢ Obferve, my dear Henry, faid he, the 
immenfity of this ocean on which we fail, and the vault of 
ven above us. One would imagine, that we were the’on! 
created beings, the only inhabitants of this wide extent of fpace. 
Alas! we are but at a little diftance from the Continent, which 
the feeblenefs of our eyes and the curvity of the fea make us un. 
able to.difcover.. From hence conceive the vaft fize of this our 
globe, or sather of the univerfe; for this earth is, in compa- 
rifon of that, no more than a grain of fand. . The refearches of 
fife PRilofophical mind, however, adds he, end not here: they 
ftretch beyond the weaknefs of the fenfes, and by the analogy of 
eametrical reafoning have travelled far beyond the fphere of 
ght. In this inacceffible variety of real, or poffible exiftence, 
the mind at length is loft. It may ftretch far forward by the 
meafure of’ proportions, but it knows not where either to feek 
or fix the limits of creation. 

‘© And in this immenfity of being what then is man ?—The 
objec of the univerfal Creator’s providence? The object of his 
carey as if. he were the only work of his hands?—Aftonifhing ! 
bat true—W hat fentiments of gratitude, what impreffions of hu- 
mility towards the father of nature fhould not this confideration 
fuggeft?— Think then, my dear friend, how little you have loft 
by leaving your father’s houfe, and putting yourfelf in the hands 
of Providence, who has the minifters of his bounty in every de- 
partment of the creation, and can make them the inftruments 
of your fupport into whatever region you may go, as much as 
your father was that inftrument at home.’ 

The fame. fpirit of virtue and good fenfe appears in the ob- 
fervations he makes, when the two friends are thrown by fhip- 
wreck on a defart ifland, and are obliged to fubfift on fit, 
wild fruits, and water. | 

‘ We are now, my dear Henry, in the fituation of the firft 
race of men, whofe food was the produce of the chace, or of 
the net, and whofe only beverage was the fpring. Strangers, 
however, they were to ambition, to rapine, and diforderly in- 
clinations. They had no defires but fuch as were dictated by the 
voice of nature, and when thofe were fatisfied, their fpirit was 
at reft. We cannot therefore call ourfelves Jefs happy than 
they were. On the contrary, we enjoy the advantages which 
affociated life has, in the long procefs of ages, produced, (the 
advantages of knowledge and invention, J mean) without fuf- 
fering the inconveniences that fociety brings along with it. 
Happy fhould we be, could this eafy tranquillity attend us to 
the clofe of life. But that, I fear, is inconfiftent with human 
inconftancy. To live long fatisfied within the limited purfuits 
of nature will hardly be poffible for thofe, on whom the improve- 
ments of fociety have imprefled flrong ideas of artificial wants. 


Yet 
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Yet 1 aflure you, my dear friend, that this refleCtion gives me 
little pain—i fuffer more from another; from confidering that I 
am here cut off from the exquifite pleafure of being ufeful to man- 
kind. I have received many advantages from fociety, and con- 
fequently | owe much to it, but here I am an infolvent debtor. 
Jt is true Iam exculpated by impoffibility, byt that impofiibility 
gives me pain.’ . 

We may regret that a perfon who can think in this manner 
fhould be loft to fociety, but we cannot feel much uneafinefs 
for a fituation which has fuch ftrength of mind, and fuch for- 
titude to fupport it. 

The archetype of this work muft have been the famous tra 
vels of Lemuel Gulliver; and as in that performance, fo, like- 
wife, in the imaginary voyages before us, we have much ufeful 
fatire laid up for the human fpecies ; without the invidious mode 
of making that {pecies the immediate object of flagellation. 

Italian productions are not, in general, remarkable for hu- 
mour. We have met with few books of that caft in their lan- 
guage,—the very fingular burlefque of Ariofto’s celebrated poem, 
and a few letters in profe, excepted. But we have here a 
deal of dry, deep, chaftifed humour, fomewhat in the manner of 
Swift, and in fome few places, not much more delicate. How 
ever, to fay that an Author writes like Swift, is, in any cafe, a 
compliment, and there is certainly in this work great merit and 
depth of thinking. ! 

A fine fituation occurs where the poor young traveller fup- 
pofes he had loft his friend, in this folitary iland. His friend had 
left him for a while, to go in purfuit of natural curiofities, and 
did not return at the appointed time. ‘The circumftance is re- 
Jated in that unaffected kind of narrative which always makes its 


way to the heart. 
Chap. VI. Vol. I. 
© One morning my only companion and friend went in queft 
of fome curious infeéts which the ifland produced, and left me 
onthe fhore to feek the provifion of the day. Happy enough I 
found myfelf in the thought of furprifing bim on his return with 
fuch a dinner as, in our defolate abode, he had never tafted. I 
found near the fhore a variety of fhell-fifh, and it occurred to 
me that there might poffibly be oyfters, which I remembered to 
have heard him fay he was particularly fond of. After a long 
fearch I met with them. I had the pleafure to find them of an 
exquifite flavour, and fuperior to any thing of the kind I had 
ever tafted. By meansof a net likewife, which we had made, 
I caught a fith of an extraordinary fize, and, delighted as you 
will eafily fuppofe, with this twofold fuccefs, I hafted to out 
Cave to prepare my friend a favourite dinner.’ 
This is perfectly natural. There is an innocent vanity, or 
rather eomplacency, which is awakened by the indulgence of 
! an 
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an extraordinary benevolence. But let us hear how our young 
adventurer proceeds in his tale. * 

¢ When my friend fhould come weary from his refearches, 
what joy did I promife myfelf in f{ctting before him an extraor- 
dinary repaft ! At mid-day I lighted my fire with more than com- 
mon alacrity to cook my fifh;. for about that time .it was ufual 
for him to return, Every thing was ready, but he did not ap- 
pear. I waited with patience another hour, with folicitude a 
fecond, with anxiety a third. Grief then took place. I con- 
cluded my friend. was loft. 

‘ The fupreme Being only knows with what fervour, at this 
crifis, I called upon his name. Known it is to him too that my 
heart had never before;felt equal anguifh. I called aloud upon 
my. friend... I-beheld him, in.imagination, dafhed in pieces in 
a fall from. fome, precipice, devoured by fome wild beaft, or 
however, deftroyed by fome accident. Should the heart of m 
Reader be open to the impreffions of humanity, he will be fen- 
fible of all.the horrors of my fituation, of all the dreadful images 
which fuch deplorable circumftances could bring before me, 
My only guardian and fupport I imagined to be loft, — My friend 
‘to whom gratitude, intereft, affeGtion, all the moral ties of hu- 
manity bound me, my friend, without whom life would become 
an infupportable , burthen, irrecoverably loft! The difmal idea, 
though groundlefs, ftill hangs with horror on my mind., All 
fuftenance I negle&ted—I fat folitary on the fhore; at the mo- 
tion of every leaf in the breeze 1 looked around me; in every 
whifper of .air [ heard the foot of my friend.—Vain: illufions, 
that threw weight into the fcale of defpair! ExpeCtation, fo 
tantalizing to.him who looks: for any great happinefs, to me 
‘was agony, and let him who knows what that friendfhip is, in 
which is centered felf-prefervation and every felicity of life, 
judge of my fituation ! 

¢ Night came on; and I now gave myfeif up to abfolute de- 
fpair. My eyes, inftead of being clofed in fleep, were {welled 
with tears,—the melancholy, but the only relief of inceflant 
anguifh ! ) ; 

© At length the morning opened—the laft day, in which [ 
Suppofed, I fhould fee the fun; for had it been naturally pofs 
fible to have furvived my friend, it would not have been morally 
fo; l was determined not to furvive him, ‘That remorfe, in- 
deed, which accompanies impious actions and defigns contrary 
to the fpirit of religion, broke in upon my defperate thoughts 
but when the paffions are at a certain pitch, every rational fen- 
timent is overborne, and the fwelling tide is kept up by its owa 
violence. Defpair foon fucceeded the pious reflections which 


the tranfient illumination of reafon had awakened. j 
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© Jn this dreadful ftate I paffed the morning, when the found of 
human footfteps, near the mouth of my cave, made my heart 
ready to bound out of my bofom. It was my friend !—It was 
not joy that I felt—it was agony. Thhe life that grief had failed 
to {natch from me, was in greater danger from a different fen- 
fation. In embracing him, I well remember that I frequently 
withdrew my arms, and ftepped back to fee whether it was really 
my friend, or avifion, a phantom that I was embracing.’ 

This is certainly very fine, becaufe very natural painting.— 
Not fo, in our opinion is the nonchalance of the philofophicat 
fpeech which the recovered friend makes on his return, and we 
{hall therefore take no farther notice of it. | 

The caufe of his ftay was the difcovery of a curious country, 
in queft of which the two folitary friends leave their cave the 
day following. Here it is that we find the firft traits of the 
Author’s imitation of Swift. The country is a land of apes, and 
thus the fcene opens: 

‘ On paffing the firft barriers of this beautiful vale, we dif- 
covered two filthy apes, the male and female, feated on a wooden 
bench, near the entrance of their habitation. —Merciful God! 
how were we aftonifhed! The female was dreffed in a coarfe 
gown and petticoat, and had on her head fomething of a cap 
made of palm leaves. ‘The male-ape (the Lord knows how he 
came by it) had got a Scots plaid, which covered him from top 
to toe; but His head was bare. 

‘ When thefe good people faw us, they exprefled fome fur- 
prize, rofe from their feats, examined us with great attention, 
and when we naturally expected fomething extraordinary from 
this particular curiofity of theirs, we had the mortification to 
find them burft into a violent fit of laughter. My little vanity, 
I own, was offended. The female, in particular, was very li- 
beral of her fcoffs, and had not my friend fuggefted to me that 
an untimely delicacy and fenfe of honour might, in fuch a 


: Bon: and among fuch a people, be attended with fatal con- 


uences, I fhould certainly have exprefled my refentment in 
no very peaceable manner. But prudence prevailed, and I 
waited in hopes of returning meafure for meafure in a more 
harmlefs way. 

‘ The female ape now gave a Joud and articulate call, at the 
found of which a whole tribe of apes of both fexes and all ages 
allembled at the gate of the court yard. The comic fcene was 
now heightened to the utmoft. Some looked at us and laughed 5 
fome examined our white perukes, fuppofing them to be our 
natural hair, others lay hold of and chattered about our cloaths. 
~The whole of their obfervations was attended with thofe burfts 
of laughter and ridiculous furprife, which folly always exprefles, 
When any thing new, or uncommon is prefented to its view.— 


One 
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One of the young apes had a fwitch in its hand, and from 4 
peculiar inftin& began to beat our legs and arms, juft as the 
children of our fpecies would have done by them. 

* Curious it was to fee two men brought up in the moft po- 
lifhed country in Europe, which is certainly the moft cultivated 
quarter of the world, become the fport of animals, univerfally 
efteemed the vileft and moft deteftable creatures in the univerfe. 

© Let this be a leflon to thofe haughty fpirits who difdain a 
proper condefcenfion to thofe whom providence has placed in 
fuperior ftations! Let it teach them the neceffity of conforming 
to that general fubordination which fupports the fyftem of fo- 
ciety. : 
= Another little ape ran to the hog-trough, and taking out 
fome rotten pears threw them to us to eat—a plain proof with 
me, that they took us for brute-animals. My friend was of 
the fame opinion, and, for fear of mifchievous confequences, 
gave them to underftand that we were rational creatures, by 
making figns for a different kind of food, and folliciting a lodg- 
ing for the night. 

© Upon this, an old female ape, that feemed to be the oracle 
of the fociety, concluded, and made her conclufion known to 
the reft, that we were certainly forcerers; that it would be pro- 
per to have us bound, in confequence of which we fhould return 
to our original fhape, and become perfe@tly harmlefs. But as 
it was neceflary to confider this minutely, the whole family 
was aflembled. We knew not the fubject of their deliberations, 
My friend imputed it to fear, Since they have difcovered, faid 
he, that we have the gift of reafon, they are afraid of us. "Tis 
no unfavourable omen. This fear will, in time be changed 
into confidence, and friendfhip will follow of courfe.’ 

From this extract, the Reader will eafily fee that moral fatire 
and fentimental obfervations are the immediate objects of thefe. 
volumes ; which, however, though pregnant with much good 


fenfe, are, in our opinion, too prolix ; poffibly, too tedious. L 
@ 





ArT. III. 

Tableau Philofopwique de PE/prit de M. de Voltaire, pour fervir de fuite 
a fes Ouvrages, et de Memoires al’ hiftoire de fa vie.—A Philofophical 
View of M. de Voltaire’s Temper and Charatter, &c. 8vo. 
Geneva. 1771. 


T HOSE whoare fond of the hiftory of literary quarrels, and 
contefts, will find abundance of entertainment in this work, 
which contains many curious anecdotes relating to M. de Vol- 
taire, and to his writings, that are little known to the generality 
of his Readers, and place him in a point of view which reflects 
very little honour on his character. wh 
en 
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When we confider Voltaire as a writer, we are ftruck with 
the fuperiority of his genius, and cannot help admiring him in 
many different walks of literature; but when we fee this oracle 
of philofophy, this great preacher of toleration, abufing thofe 
who prefume to queftion his authority, or controvert his opi- 
nions, in language that would difgrace the meaneft clafs of 
writers; when we fee him giving vent tg his fpleen, his pride, 
and his infolence, in a manner the moft indecent, outrageous, 
and illiberal; when we fee him employing the meaneft and the 
bafeft arts to injure his opponents in their moft important worldly 
interefts; when we obferve all this, we are forced to cry out 
with the poet,—-Tantaene animis ccelefiibus ire! and our admira- 
tion of the WritreER is almoft loft in our deteftation of the 
MAN. 

The Author of this view is far from being defirous to detract 
from the praifes that are juftly due to fuch of M. Voltaire’s 
writings as are not injurious to religion, or to private chae- 
racters: nous ne craindrons pas (ays he) de le dives il edit été le 
premier homme de fon fiecle, s'il n’eut pas été peut-étre le plus fen= 
jfible, le plus emporté, le plus intolérant, contre tout ce quit a ofe cone 
tredire fes pretentions. 

A principle of juftice, and a defire of defending merit againft 
the moft unjuft and illiberal attacks, appear, as far as we are able 
to judge, to have been our Author’s fole motives for prefenting 
the public with an account of Voltaire’s quarrels with the fol- 
lowing writers, viz. Fean-Baptifte Rouffeau, L’ Abbe Desfontaines, 
Maupertuis, M. De La Beaumelle, Saint-Hyacinthe, Vernet, M, 
Le Franc De Pompignan, M. L’Evique du Puy, L’ Abbe Nonste, 
M. Scipion Maffei, L’ Abbé Guycn, Freron, ‘fean-Facques Rouf= 
feau, M. L’Evéque de Glocefter, L’ Abbe Coger, M. Larcher, M. 
Graffet de Geneve, L’ Abbé Makarti, M. Vauvenargues, L’ Abbé 
Riballier, and M. L? Archcvéque de Paris. 

A feparate chapter is allotted for the account of Voltaire’s 
difputes with each of the above-mentioned writers. The obfer- 
vations which the Author has mixed with his account are ex- 
tremely juft, and his manner of writing is lively and enter- 
taining! In pointing out Voltaire’s felf-contradictions, and the 
falfehoods he has propagated in order to defame and calumniate 
his adverfaries, our Author fometimes affumes an air of plea- 
fantry ; but he frequently fpeaks the language of manly and 
generous indignation. —*‘ Selon les different fujets, fays: he, 
que M., de Voltaire nous a fournis, nous nous fommes laiflé-aller 
tout naturellement aux impreffions qu’ils doivent faire fur tous 
les efprits équitables. Tantét nous avons confondu |’impof- 
ture en lui oppofant la vérité; tantét nous avons parlé le Jan- 
gage de l’indignation contre les horreurs qu’il n’ a pas craint 
d'avancer, tantét celui de Ja plaifanterie contre les indecens ba- 
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dinages qu’il s’eft permis; enfin, nous |’avons fuivi pas 4 pas§ 
nous lui avons répondu, pour ainfi dire, mot 4 mot; nous l’a< 
vons redreffé trait par trait; et toujours nous nous fommes ap 
puyés fur les faits les plus autentiques, fur les mémoires les plus 
exacts, fur les reclamations les plus juftes, fur les réponfes leg 
plus précifes.’ 

That M. Voltaire may mot reproach our Author with dif 
figuring his writings, or imputing to him what he has not 
written, he makes ufe of the laft edition of his works, an edi- 
tion which Voltaire himfelf acknowledges, and which he fent 
as a prefent to one of our Author’s friends. R. 
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Ar. IV. 


Théorie du Luxe; ouTraité dans lequel on entreprend a’établir que le luxe 
eff un reffort non feulement utile, mais méme indifpenfablement néceffaire 
ala profpérité des Etats. —A Treatife upon Luxury ; or an Attempt 
to fhew that it is not only ufcful, but indifpenfably neceflary to the 
Profperity of States. 8vo. 2 Vols. 1771. 


ep HERE is fcarce any fubject that has been more frequently 
treated by political writers than that of luxury, and yet 
few have been treated in a more vague and fuperficial manner. 
The generally received opinion is, that luxury has proved the 
ruin of the greateft empires, and that, in whatever ftate it pres 
vails, it muft in the end be fatal to it ; and on this topic orators, 
moralifts, philofophers, and divines are eternally declaiming. 
The Author of the treatife now before us, is of a very different, 
Opinion, and thinks that no ftate can be rich and powerful with- 
out luxury. He difcufles the fubject with more accuracy thaa 
moft of thofe who write upon it; he is a bold and manly writer; 
he exprefles himfelf with ftrength and perfpicuity, and fome- 
times with elegance; he has enlarged and liberal views; and 
he feems a friend to liberty, and a lover of mankind. GR - 
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Art. V. 

Legons de Morale. Ou Le&ures Academigues faites dans L’Univerfité de 
Leipzig, par feu M. Gellert.—Lectures on Morality, read in the 
Univerfity of Leipfic, by the late Mr. Gellert. Tranflated from 
the German. 8vo. 2 Vols. Utrecht. 1772. 


N OT having feen the original of this work, we can fay no- 
thing concerning the merit of the tranflation. The tran- 
flator however, who was well acquainted wich the Author, and 
had the higheft opinion of his worth, acquaints us, that he has 
been at great pains to render his tranflation as correét and faith- 
ful as poffible, and to preferve the natural and eafy turn of the 
original. ‘Taking it for granted therefore that he has done 
juftice to Mr. Gellert, as we fee no reafon to fuppofe the con- 
trary, we fhall look upon the work before us as a faithful copy 
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of the original, and we are not afraid of recommending it as 
one of the moft valuable and ufeful performances we are ac- 
juainted with on the fubje&t of morality. 

That air of piety, candour, humility, and benevolence which 
breathes through the whole; that warmth and earneftnefs 
wherewith the Author recommends religious and moral duties, 
cannot fail of giving every well-difpofed Reader the moft fa- 
vourable opinion of him: he fpeaks of religion and virtue in- 
deed like one who felt their value and importance, and his 
manner of recommending them is that of a tender and affec- 
tionate parent, folicitous to promote the higheft interefts of 
his children. 

Thofe who are fond of deep elaborate refearches concerning 
the {prings of human aétions, the origin of our ideas of virtue, 
and the grounds of moral obligation, will find little in the work 
before us to gratify their curiofity. “Ihe Author never intended 
it fora dry, didactic, fpeculative fyftem, but for a pragtical and 
fentimental one; a fyftem founded upon religion, that comes 
home to mens bu/ine/s and bofoms, and the great end of Which is 
to difcipline our paffions, and regulate our conduét. 

The moft effential principles of morality, and each parti- 
cular virtue, are explained in a clear, natural, and eafy manner; 
and familiar examples and characters are added by way of il- 
luftration. Mr. Gellert’s principal view, is the tiprovement 
and inftruction of youth; and fo admirably is his work calcu- 
lated to warm their hearts with the love of virtue, and to in- 
{pire them with noble and generous fentiments, that it feems 
to us impoffible for any perfon to perufe it attentively, without 
feeling an earneft defire of anfwering the great end of his crea- 
tion; of being wife for time, and wife for eternity. : 

The fubje& of his le€tures, as he him(elf tells us, in a fhort 
preliminary difcourfe, may naturally be divided into three parts. 
The firft contains his fentiments concerning the nature, ex- 
tent, and end of morality; the two fources from which we 
may derive the knowledge of it, wiz. reafon and fentiment ; 
concerning duty, virtue, and happinefs; the fuperiority of 
morality, as it is taught in modern times, to that of the an- 
cient philofophers ; and concerning the difference between that 
morality which derives its principles from reafon alone,’ and 
that which derives its principles from religion. In the fecond, 
Mr. Gellert gives fhort rules and dire€tions for the acquifition 
of virtue, which he illuftrates in an eafy and familiar manner, 
and applies to the different circumftances of life: in the third, 
hejtreats of the moft important duties relating to God, our 
fellow creatures, and ourfelves. 

In his tenth lecture, our Author gives fome directions for 
the choice of a fmall moral library, and after recommending 
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feveral excellent works, and giving fhort charaGers of them, 
he concludes in the following manner.—Above all, my dear 
young friends, Jet me recommend to your perufal the holy 
{criptures, that treafure of truth and knowledge, which alone 
is capable of rendering you wife, virtuous, and happy; that 
fource of genuine fatisfaQion, and of the greateft confolation 
both in life and at the hour of death. Study the falutary truths 
contained in {cripture with the utmoft attention, with the 
greateft docility and humility of heart; and make the mof 
diligent ufe of all thofe means that can enable you to underftand 
what God has been gracioufly pleafed to reveal to you; praying 
earnefily to the great Father of lights to enlighten your minds, 
and to incline your hearts to praétife what he has taught you to 
approve. Learn to look upon revelation as the greateft bleffing 
that God has granted to mankind fince the beginning of the 
world; and let a lively fenfe of gratitude infpire you with the 
moft profound reverence, and the moft humble adoration, 
What the light cf the fun is to the bodily eye, revelation is to 
the intellectual eye. In what darknefs of error and Pagan fue 
perftition fhould we not ftill have been plunged, notwithftand- 
ing al] the efforts of reafon, had we not been enlightened by 
revelation? I have made it my bufinefs to read what the wifeft 
of the antient philofophers have written concerning God, re- 


. yp and virtue; concerning the /ummum bonum, and the means 


of acquiring tranquillity and contentment of mind; but 1 can 
affure you, upon my confcience, that all their wifdom, com- 
pared with the inftruGtions of the word of God, is mere fhadow 
and uncertainty; at beft but a faint'and glimmering light, and, 

moft frequently, darknefs, folly, fuperftition, and abfurdity. 
And who were thofe antients, who for fo many ages applied 
themfelves with fo little fuccefs to the fearch after truth? Men 
of the moft profound learning, among the Greeks and Romans, 
by whom the fciences were cultivated with the utmoft atten- 
tion, and held in the higheft eftimation. And who were the 
authors of the books of fcripture? Men without ftudy, and, in 
encral, born and brought up in an ob{cure condition, among 
a people defpifed by other nations, and who difregarded fcience ; 
in a word, fhepherds and fifhermen. Their writings, however, 
befides the exiftence of one God, teach us wifdom and virtue, 
with infinitely more truth and perfection than thofe of the phi- 
Jofophers. Muft not fcripture therefore be of divine original ? 
And is it not the moft fhameful ingratitude, and criminal neg- 
le&t, to fet no value upon it? Permit me, on this occafion, to 
make an ingenuous confeffion. I have lived fifty years, during 
which I have had many grounds for joy, but none of them have 
been fo durable, fo innocent, fo fatisfactory to my foul, as 
thofe I have derived from religion ; this I declare upon my con- 
[eiencle 
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feience. have lived fifty years, and been under many afflictions, 
but I never found fo much light in perplexity, fo much confo- 
Kation, ftrength and courage in diftrefs, from any other prine« 
ciples as from thofe of religion; this too I declare upon my cone 
iience. I have lived fifty years, and been more than once at the 
gates of death, but find by experience that nothing, yes no- 
thing, without exception, enables us to triumph over the 
terrors of death fo much as the divine efficacy of religion upon 
the foul; that nothing is fo capable of fortifying the mind, at 
that decifive moment, when it fees itfelf, not without emotion, 
on the turning point of eternity, and of quieting confcience 
which then rifes up againft us,—as faith in our divine Saviour 
and Redeemer; and this likewife I declare as tn the prefence of God. 

If the teftimony of a friend and a mafter be of any weight, 
let this teftimony of mine, my dear young friends, have fome 
influence upon your minds, whenever a prefumptuous rea/oner 
fhall be defirous of infpiring you with a contempt for the doce 
trines of f{cripture; whenever a free-thinker fhall ftrive to de- 
prive you of that principle of faith, the purity and fanétity of 
which confounds and diftrefles him! Chriftian youth! May 
there never be found one amongft you who fhall dare to vilify 
the moft excellent of all books, and make it a fubject of pro- 
fane raillery ! 

We fhall make no apology for inferting this paflage, but 
fhall conclude the Article with acquainting our Readers that 
thefe lectures were not publifhed in the Author’s life time, but 
that he lefe it in charge with two of his particular friends, 
Meffrs. Schlegel and Heyer, to publifh them after his death. 

To the firft volume are prefixed fome reflections concerning 
the genius, character, and writings of Mr. Gellert, by Mr. 
Garve, Profeffor of Philofophy in the univerfity of Leipzig. 
They are written in a very judicious and fenfible manner, and 
will give pleafure to every Reader of a thoughtful and philo- 


fophical turn of mind. ° 





ArT. VI. : 

Le Ventrilogue, Sc. The Ventriloquilt. By M. De La Chapelle, 
Cenfor Royal at Paris, Member of the Academies at Lyons and 
Rouen, and F.R.S. In two Parts, 12mo. London, De’l’Etan- 
ville. Paris, Duchefne. 1772. 


HIS work, as the Author, at leaft, with fome degree of com- 
placence, more than once declares, is an Unigue, and ona 
very fingular and curious fubject. Euftathius indeed, the learned 
bifhop of Antioch in the fourth century, and his tranflator and 
commentator, Leo Allatius, about the beginning of the feven- 
teenth, have, he acknowledges, ‘likewife treated of the fame 
Matter; but they have difeutted it only incidentally, and with a 
Mm 2 particular 
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particular view to the circumftances attending the vifit made 
by Saul to the witch of Endor *. The prefent Author, on the 
contrary, confiders the fubjeét in a general light, and confirms 
all his remarks and reafonings upon it by actual obfervations 
made on two very capital Ventriloquifts now living. As this is 
a kind of maiden fubje&, or at leaft not much known to the 
generality of Readers, we fhall dwell fomewhat largely upon it. 

Ventriloquifm, if we may be allowed to ufe the term, in order 
to aveid circumlocution, is a peculiar gift, art, or quality, of 
which certain perfons are and have been poflefled, by means of 
which they have been enabled to modify the voice in fuch a 
manner, as to make it appear to thofe prefent to proceed from 
the belly of the fpeakers; (from which circumftance it derives 
its appellation) or rather to make it feem to proceed from any 
diftance, or in any direction whatever. Some faint traces of 
this art or faculty are to be found in the writings of the an- 
tients; but many more are to be difcovered there, if we adopt 
the Author’s opinion; that the refponfes of many of the antient 
oracles were actually delivered by perfons poflefled of this qua- 
lity, fo very capable of being applied to the purpofes of prieft- 
craft and delufion.—Nay, it will appear in the courfe of this 
Article, that an. intire community even of prie/s them/elves, in 
the very neighbourhood of Paris, as we conjecture, were fairly 
taken in by it, in confequence of an innocent piece of waggery 
plaid off upon them, by a perfon who pofflefles this talent in a 
very eminent degree. . 

The Author of this performance is known to many of the 
curious, by an invention of his that has lately been announced 
mm fome of the foreign papers, which he calls the Scaphandre, 
and of which we fhall give a fhort account at the end of this 
Article. Having brought this ufeful piece of machinery, as he 
affirms, to its utmoft perfection, his attention was excited to- 
wards a new and very different object, in confequence of a con- 
verfation at which he was prefent about two years ago; in 
which fome perfons of learning and probity related many fur- 
prizing circumftances concerning the talents of a certain Ven- 
triloquift, one M. St. Gille, a grocer at St. Germain-en-Laye, 
not far from Paris; whofe powers in that way were aftonifhing, 
and had given occafion to many fingular and diverting f{cenes. 
The Author was fo ftruck at the marvellous anecdotes related 
to him, that he immediately formed the refolution of firft afcer- 
taining the matter of fact by the teftimony of his own fenfes, 
and then of enquiring into the caufe and manner in which 
the phenomena were produced. : 
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* See 1 Samuel, chap. xxvill. 
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After fome preparatory and neceflary fteps, (for M. St. Gille, 
he had been told, did not choofe to gratify the curiofity of every 
one) the Abbé waited upon him, informed him of his defign, 
and was very cordially received. He was taken into a parlour 
on the ground floor, wheg M. St. Gille and himfelf fat on 
the oppofite fides of a fnvall fire, with only a table between 
them; the Author keeping his eyes conftantly fixed upon M. 
St. Gille all the time. Half an hour had pafied, during which 
that gentleman diverted the Abbe with the relation of many 
comic fcenes which he had given occafion to by this talent of 
his; when, all ona fudden, the Abbé heard himfelf called by 
his name and title, in a voice that feemed to come from the 
roof of a houfe at a diftance. He was almoft petrified with 
aftonifhment : on recolleéting himfelf however, and afking M. 
St. Gille whether he had not juft then given him a fpecimen of 
his art, he was anfwered only by a fmile: but while the Abbé 
was pointing to the.houfe from which the voice had appeared 
to him to proceed, his furprize was augmented on hearing him- 
felf anfwered, * /t was net from that quarter,’ apparently in the 
fame kind of voice as before, but which now feemed to iflue 
from under the earth, at one of the corners of the room. In 
fhort this factitious voice played, as it were, every where about 
him, and feemed to proceed from any quarter, or diftance, 
from which the operator chofe to tranfmit it to him. ‘The il- 
lufion was fo very ftrong, that prepared as the Abbé was for 
this kind of converfation, his mere fenfes were abfolutely in- 
capable of undeceiving him. "Though confcious that the voice 
proceeded from the mouth of M. St. Gille, that gentleman ap- 
peared abfolutely mute, while he was exercifing this talent; nor 
could the Author perceive any change whatever in his counte- 
nance. He obferved however, at this firft vifit, that M. St. 
Gille contrived, but without any affectation, to prefent only 
the profile of his face to him, while he was {peaking as a Ven- 
triloquift. 

The Abbé, who is a moft unconfcionable and multifarious 
digrefler, and is continually ftarting out of his way to explain 
or cifcufs the minuteft matter that comes acrofs him, proceeds 
dire&tly from his narrative of the firft vifit he made to M. St. 
Gille, to account for all the circumftances attending Saul’s con 
ference with the witch of Endor; and endeavours to fhew that 
the fpeech fuppofed to be addreffed to Saul by the ghoft of Sa- 
muel, actually proceeded from the mouth of the reputed for- 
cerefs, whom he fuppofes to have been a capital Ventriloquift. 
On thefe grounds he explains that tranfaétion, and reconciles 
all its circumftances to the relation given of it in the bible; 
where, it is to be obferved, that Saul is not faid to have feen 
Samuel, but only to have heard a voice; which, it now ap- 
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pears, a Ventriloquift can produce and tranfmit from any 
quarter, and with any degree of ftrength whatever. He afters 
wards brings many inftances to prove that the antient oracles , 
principally fupported their credit, and derived their influence, 
from the exercife of this particular art. This fuppofition, he 
thinks, will not appear by any means forced or incredible: 
whether we reflect on the nature of the art itfelf, fo very ca- 
pable of impofing on the multitude; or on the various other 
confiderations here offered in fupport of it. The vocal or 
{peaking oaks, for inftance, of Dodona, (the feat of one of the 
moft celebrated of the antient oracles) receive from hence a much 
more fimple and plaufible folution, than from any of the hypo- 
thefes invented by the Authors who have treated on this fubjeét, 
There was no neceffity, he obferves, to conceal the prieft, 
who was to utter the refponfes, in a hollow tree; or to form 
fubterraneous cavities for his reception. ‘Thefe contrivances 
could {carce be executed or employed without frequent danger 
of difcovery: whereas a fingle Ventriloque, without any ap- 
paratus, could render not only oaks, but even rocks and clouds, 
vocal, without any hazard of detection. 

After various difcuffions, more or lefs connected with his 
principal fubje&, the Author relates at length all the teftimo- 
nies that he has been able to colle&, relating to the few Ven- . 
triloquifts that have been defcribed by different authors, within 
the Jaft two or three hundred years. From this collection 
we {hall only extract the fubftance of a little hiftory given 
by Brodeau, a learned critic in the 16th century; who relates h 
one of the fingular feats performed by a moft capital Ventrilo- 
quift and cheat, in his time; who had not only the talent of 
emitting a voice, from any diftance, or in any direction; but 
had likewife a particular knack at counterfeiting the tone or 
manner of {peaking of thofe with whom he had at any time 
converfed. He was called Louis Brabant, and was Valet de 
Chambre to Francis the firft. Our countryman Dickenfon 
{peaks of him particularly, in his traét, intitled Delphi Pha- 
nicizantes, printed in 12moct Oxford, in 1655. 

Louis, it feems, had fallen moft defperately in love with a 
young, handfome, and rich heirefs; but was rejected by the 
parents, as an unfuitable match for their daughter, on account 
of the lownefs of his circumftances. ‘The young lady’s father 
dying, he makes a vifit to the widow, who was totally igno- 
rant of his fingular talent. Suddenly, on his firft appearance, 
in open day, in her own houfe, and in the prefence of feveral 
perfons who were with her, fhe hears herfelf accofted, in a 
voice perfectly refembling that of her dead hufband, and which 
feemed to proceed from above; exclaiming, ‘* Give my daugh- 


ter in marriage to Louis Brabant. He is a man of great —- 
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and of an excellent chara&er. I now endure the inexprefiible 
torments of purgatory, for having refufed her to him. If you 
obey this admonition, I fhall foon be delivered from this place 
of torment. You will at the fame time provide a worthy huf- 
band for your daughter, and procure everlafting repofe to the 
foul of your poor hufband.” 

The widow could not for a moment refift this dread fummons, 
which had not the moft diftant appearance of proceeding from 
Louis Brabant; whofe countenance exhibited no vifible change, 
and whofe lips were clofe and motionlefs, during the delivery of 
it. Accordingly fhe confents immediately to receive him for 
her fon-in-law. Louis’s finances, however, were in a very low 
fituation; and the formalities attending the marriage contract 
rendered it neceflary for him to exhibit fome fhew of riches, 
and not to give the ghoft the lye direct. He accordingly goes 
to work upon a frefh fubject; one Cornu, an old and rich 
banker at Lyons; who had accumulated immenfe wealth by 
ufury and extortion, and was known to be haunted by remorfe 
of confcience on account of the manner in which he had ac- 
quired it. 

Paffing over the preliminary fteps and preparations, behold 
Louis Brabant téte a téte with the old ufurer, in his little back 
parlour, preparing him for his enfuing operations upon him, 
by artfully turning the converfation upon religious {ubjetts ; 
on demons and fpectres, the pains of purgatory, and the tor- 
ments of hell. During an interval of filence between them, a 
voice is heard, which to the aftonifhed banker feems to be that 
of his deceafed father, complaining, as in the former cafe, of 
his dreadful fituation in purgatory, and calling upon him to 
deliver him inftantly from thence, by putting into the hands of 
Louis Brabant, then with him, a large fum for the redemption 
of Chriftians then in flavery with the Turks: threatening him 
at the fame time with eternal damnation, if he did not take 
this method to expiate likewife his own fins. The Reader will 
naturally fuppofe that Louis Brabant affected a due degre: of 
aftonifhment upon the occafion; and further promoted the de- 
ception by acknowledging his having devoted himfelf to the 
profecution of the charitable defign imputed to him by the 

hoft. 

. An old ufurer is naturally fufpicious, Accordingly the wary 
banker makes a fecond appointment with the ghoft’s delegate, 
for the next day; and, to render any defign of impofing upon 
him utterly abortive, takes him into the open fields; where not 
a houfe, or a tree, or even a bufh, or a pit, were in fight, cae 
pable of fcreening any fuppofed confederate, This extraordie 
nary caution excited the Ventriloquift on his part, to exert all 
the powers of his art. Wherever the banker conducts him, at 
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every ftep, his ears are faluted on all fides, with the complaints 
and groans not only of his father, but of all his deceafed rela- 
tions, imploring him for the love of God, and in the name of 
every faint in the calendar, to have mercy on his own foul and 
theirs, by effectually feconding with his purfe the intentions of 
his worthy companion. Cornu could no longer refift the voice 
of heaven, and accordingly carries his ouelt home with him, 
and pays him down 10,cC00 crowns; with which the honeft 
Ventriloquift returns to Paris, and marries his miftrefs.—The 
ataftrophe was fatal. The fecret was afterwards blown, and 
reached the ufurer’s ears; who was fo much affecied by the 
lofs of his money, and the mortifying railleries of his neigh- 
bours, that he took to his bed and died. 

Confidering the fuperftitious and credulous fpirit of the age 
— this piece of deccit is faid to have been practifed, the pre- 

ceding relation appears by no means incredible. We very na- 
tu: ally recollect on this occafion the audiences given to a very 
bungling ghoft, in our own times, and in our own capital ; 
where fome reputed found heads were faid to have been ftrangely 
unhinged by the clumfy manceuvres of the dumb ghoft of Cock- 
a who converfed only by feratching and knocking. Had 

faid ghoft been a finifhed Ventriloquift—and particularly, if 
in * the folemn and ever memorable vifit made to the gloomy 
vault of Clerkenwell, Fanny had accofted her fagacious and 
inguifitive nocturnal vifitants with a jpeech from her coffin, 
couched in awful and ghoftly terms, the intelle€tual concuffion 
muft have been complete and irrefiftable. This at leaft is cer- 
tain, that in the days of King James, or later ftill in New 
England, a man would have ftood a fair chance of being hanged 
on even lefs fubftantial evidence. 

This laft mentioned trick of Louis Brabant, played off on 
the old ufurer, alone, is even exceeded by an innocent piece of 
waggery, not long ago practifed with fuccefs, by the Author’s 
hero, M. St. Gille, on a whole community. Out of refpect 
to the minift.rs of religion, the Author does not fpecify the 
{cene of this adventure; “which however, he obferves, needs no 
particular authentication, as the whole affair is very well known 
at Paris. The following are the outlines of this modern hif- 
tory, which may ferve as a proper companion, and as a kind of 
voucher, to the preceding. 

M. St. Gille returning home from a place whither his bu- 
finefs had carried him, fought for fhelter from an approaching 
thunder ftorm, in a neighbouring convent. Finding the whole 
community in mourning, he inquires the eaufe, “and is told 
that one of their body had died lately, who was the ornament 
and delight of the whole fociety. To pafs away the time, he 
walks into the church, attended by fome of the religious, Piet 
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fhew him the tomb of their deceafed brother, and fpeak feel- 
ingly of the fcanty honours they had beftowed on his memory. 
Suddenly a voice is heard, apparently proceeding from the roof 
of the quire, Jamenting the fituation of the defunct in purga- 
tory, and reproaching the brotherhood with their lukewarmnefs 
and want of zeal on his account. ‘The friars, as foon as their 
aftonifhment gave them power to fpeak, confult together and 
agree to acquaint the reft of the community with this fingular 
event, fo interefting to the whole fociety. 

M. St. Gille, who wifhed to carry on the joke ftill further, 
difluades them from taking this ftep; telling them that they 
will be treated by their abfent brethren as a fet of fools and vi- 
fonaries. He recommends to them, however, the immediately 
calling the whole community into the church, where the ghoft 
of their departed brother may probably reiterate his complaints, 
Accordingly all the friars, novices, lay-brothers, and even the 
domeftics of the convent are immediately fummoned and col- 
lected together. Ina fhort time the voice from the roof re- 
newed its lamentation and reproaches, and the whole convent 
fell on their faces, and vowed a folemn reparation. As a firft 
ftep, they chaunted a De profundis in full choir; during the in- 
tervals of which the ghoft occafionally exprefled the comfort he 
received from their pious exercifes and ejaculations on his be- 
half. When all was over, the Prior entered into a ferious con- 
verfation with M. St. Gille, and, on the ftrength of what had 
juft paffed, fagacioufly inveighed againft the abfurd incredulity 
of our modern fceptics and pretended philofophers, on the ar- 
ticle of ghofts or apparitions. M. St. Gille thought it now 
high time to difabufe the good fathers. ‘his purpofe, however, 
he found it extremely difficult to effect, till he had prevailed 
upon them to return with him into the church, and there be 
witnefles of the manner in which he had conduéted this Judri- 
cous deception. 

In confequence of three memoirs prefented by the Author to 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, in which he commu- 
nicated to them the obfervations that he had colleéted on the 
fubje& of Ventriloquifm in general, and thofe he had made on 
M. St. Gille in particular; that learned body deputed two of 
its members, M. de Fouchy, and Le Roi, to accompany him 
to St. Germain-en-Laye, in order to verify the facts, and to make 
their obfervations on the nature and caufes of this extraordinary 
faculty. Inthe courfe of this inquiry a very fingular plan was 
Jaid and executed, to put M. St, Gille’s powers of deception ta 
the trial, by engaging him to exert them in the prefence of a 
large party, confifting of the Commiflaries of the Academy, 
and fome perfons of the higheft quality, who were to dine in 
the open foreft near St. Germain-en-Laye on a particular day. 
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All the members of this party were in the fecret, except a cere 
tain lady, here defigned by the title of the Countefs de B; who 
was pitched upon as a proper victim to M. St. Gille’s delufive 
powers, as fhe knew nothing either of M. St. Gille, or of 
ventrilequifm ; and poffibly, we fhould think, for another rea. 
fon, which the Abbé, through politenefs, fupprefles. She had 
only been told, in general, that this party was formed in con- 
fequence of a report that an aerial fpirit had lately eftablithed 
itfelf in the foreft of St. Germain-en-Laye, and that a grand 
deputation from the Academy of Sciences were to pafs the day 
there to enquire into the reality of the fac. 

M. St. Gille, it is not to be doubted, was one of this fele@ 
party. Previous to his joining the company in the foreft, he 
completely deceived even one of the commiffaries of the aca- 
demy who was then walking from them, and whom he acci- 
dentally met. Juft as he was abreaft of him, prepared and 
guarded as the academician was againft a deception of this 
kind, he verily believed that he heard his affociate M. de Fouchy, 
who was then with the company at above a 100 yards diftance, 
calling after him to return as expeditioufly as poffible. His 
valet too, after repeating to his mafter the purport of M. de 
Fouchy’s fuppofed exclamation, turned about towards the com- 
pany, and with the greateft fimplicity imaginable, bawled out 
as loud as he could in anfwer to him, § yes Sir.’ 

After this promifing beginning the party fat down to dinner; 
and the aerial fpirit, who had been previoufly furnifhed with 
proper anecdotes refpecting the company, foon began to addrefs 
the Countefs of B. particularly, in a voice that feemed to be in 
the air over their heads. Sometimes he fpoke to her from the 
tops of the trees around them, or from the furface of the ground 
at a pretty large diftance; and at other times feemed to fpeak 
from a confiderable depth under her feet. During the dinner 
the Genif appeared to be abfolutely inexhauftible in the gal- 
Jantries he addrefled to her; though he fometimes faid civil 
things likewife to the Dutchefs of C. This kind of conver- 
fation lafted above two hours; and in fine the Countefs was 
firmly perfuaded, as the reft of the company affected to be, that 
this was the voice of an aerial fpirit: nor would fhe, as the 
Author affirms, have been undeceived, had not the reft of the 
company, by their unguarded behaviour, at length excited in 
her fome fufpicions. The little plot againft her was then owned, 
and fhe acknowledged herfelf to tbe mortified only in being 
waked from fuch a delicious delufion. 

Several other inftances of M. St. Gille’s talent are here ree 
Jated. He is not, however, the only ventriloquift now in being. 
The Author, in the courfe of his enquiries on this fubjeGt, was 


informed that the Baron de Mengen, a German ——-° | 
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{effed this art in a very high degree. On a proper application 
lately made to him, that nobleman favoured the Author with 
a particular anfwer to all the queftions propofed to him, and a 
defcription of the manner in which thefe acouftic deceptions are 
produced *, We do not comprehend the Baron’s explanations ; 
nor, if we did, fhould we chufe to communicate the principles 
of ventriloquifm to the public. For though it is certainly very 
proper that it fhould be univerfally known that fuch an art exifts, 
it will readily occur to every one, who refleéts ever fo little 
upon the matter, that it is not for the intereft of fociety that 
the attainment of this art fhould be taught or rendered eafy to 
thofe who might make it fubfervient to the purpofes of knavery 
and deception. 

We rather wonder that this reflection fhould not occur toe 
the well-intentioned Author of this performance. Independent 
of the bad purpofes to which a talent of this kind might be ap- 
plied, when directed fo as to operate on the fuperftition and 
credulity of the multitude, it is eafy to figure to ones felf the 
various mifchiefs that might be occafioned, in families and 
neighbourhoods, by a wanton, malicious, or unprincipled ven- 
triloquift; who can not only imitate the voice of any of his 
neighbours, but can Jikewife make it feem to come out of an 
quarter he thinks proper to emit it from. We fhall therefore 
terminate this article by adding only a few obfervations, tend- 
ing to explain the nature of this deception, in general. As we 
cannot afford room for the more diffufe and defultory explica- 
tions of the Author, we fhall endeavour briefly to illuftrate this 
matter in our own manner. 

It appears clearly from the Baron de Mengen’s account of 
himfelf, and from the obfervations made by the Author, in 





* The Baron has conftructed a little puppet or doll (the lower 


"jaw of which he moves by a particular contrivance) with which he 


holds a fpirited kind of dialogue. In the courfe of it, the little vi- 
rago is fo impertinent, that at lait he thrufts her into his pocket ; from 
whence fhe feems, to thofe prefent, to grumble and complain of her 
hard treatment. Some time ago, the Baron, who was then at the 
Court of Bareith, being in company with the Prince de Deux-Ponts, 
and other noblemen, amufed them with this fcene. An Irith officer, 
who was then prefent, was fo firmly perfuaded that the Baron’s doll 
was areal living animal, previoufly taught by him to repeat thefe 
refponfes, that he watched his opportunity at the clofe of the dia- 
logue, and fuddenly made an attempt to fnatch it from his pocket. 
The little doll, as if in danger of being fuffocated, during the ftrug- 
gle occafioned by this attempt, called out for help, and ftreamed 
inceffantly from the pocket till the officer defifted. She then became 
filent; and the Baron was obliged to take her out from thence, to 
convince him by handling her, that fhe was a mere piece of wood. 
his 
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his frequent examinations of M. St. Gille, that the fadtitious 
voice produced by a ventriloquif? does not (as the etymology of 
the word imports) proceed from the Je//y, but is formed in the 
inner parts of the mouth and throat. As to its fingular effeét 
in deceiving even the moft intelligent and accurate obfervers, 
the following confiderations may perhaps throw a degree of light 
on the fubjed&t, fufficient to make what feems marvellous in this 
phenomenon in a great meafure difappear: independent, however, 
of that truely wonderful flexibility and command of the various 
and complicated organs of fpeech by which it is produced, 
This art, neverthelefs, according to the Author, does not de- 
pend on a particular ftructure or organization ef thefe parts, 
peculiar only to a few individuals; but may be acquired by 
almoft any one poffefled of a very ardent defire to attain it, joined 
to a very large ftock of perfeverance, 

It is evident, we think, that the judgments we form concern- 
ing the fituation and diftance of bodies, by means of the fenfes 
mutually affifting and correcting each other, are entirely founded 
on experience. The reiterated impreffions made by objects on 
the organs of fenfe conftitute, in time, a large fund of habitual 
knowledge which is always at hand: fo that, for inftance, the 
place, or diftance, or nature of a vifible or audible obje@, are 
immediately, and all together, without any formal train of rea- 
foning, fugge/ted to the mind on the firft impreffion made on the 
organ. ‘* That fuch a noife (fays the acute and learned .Dr. 
Reid *) is in the ftreet; fuch another, in the room above me; 
that this is a knock at my door; that, a perfon walking up 
ftairs, is probably learnt by experience.—It is probable, he 
adds, that previous to all experience, we fhould as little know 
whether a found came from the right or left, from above or 
below, from a great or a fmall diftance, as we fhould know 
whether it was the found of a drum, or a bell, or a cart.”— 
In fhort, we pafs, in thefe cafes, from the fign to the thing 
fignified by it immediately, or at leaft without any intermediate 
fteps that are perceptible to ourfelves. 

On thefe principles it evidently follows, that if a man though 
in the fame room with another, can by any peculiar modifica- 
tion of the organs of fpeech, produce a found, which, in faint- 
nefs, tone, body, and in fhort, every other fenfible quality, per- 
feétly refembles a found delivered from the roof of an oppofite 
houfe ; the ear will naturally, without examination, refer it to 
that fituation and diftance: the found which the perfon hears 
being only a fig, which he has from his infancy been con- 
ftantly accuftomed, by experience, to affociate with the idea of 
a perfon fpeaking from a houfe top. It is evident too, that 
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qwhen there is no particular ground of {ufpicion, any fmall dif- 
parity between the two founds will not be perceptible, 

A deception of this kind is practifed with fuccefs on the 
organ and other mufical inftruments; and we may very aptly 
refer on this occafion to many optical deceptions; and more 
efpecially to the curious experiment particularly defcribed in 
our laft Appendix; [Volume xlvi. page 673.] where the im- 
ages of objects received on a piece of white paper, not feven 
inches diftant from the eye, excite the idea of the real objects 
themfelves, appearing at the diftance of feveral hundred feet. 
Here the perfpective, claro-obfcuro, colouring, &c. being all 
{uch as the mind has, by continual experience, been accuftomed 
to confider as the /figns of vifible objects, placed at confiderable 
and different diftances ; the fpectator, fo far as he trufts to the 
informations of the eye alone, is as completely deceived, as he 


. js, who trufts to his ears alone in the company of M. St. Gille.— 


But there is a further analogy between the two experiments. 

‘rhe abovementioned optical deception is corrected or dimi- 
nifhed by the fpe€tator’s knowing that he is looking into a box ; 
by repetitions of the experiment ; and by a new habit thereby 
induced of confidering the rays of light as really proceeding, 
or reflected from the plane of the paper. For the fame reafons, 
in the acouflic deception, that experience or habit which mif- 
leads a perfon who has feldom heard the ventriloquift, and is 
a ftranger to his powers, at length fets another perfon right 


_ who is acquainted with them, and has been a frequent witnefs 


of their effects. ‘This was the cafe of the Author, with whom 
the illufion at length ceafed, in confequence of repeated vifits 
to M. St. Gille: fo that, while others, ignorant of his talent, 
and poflefled only of their o// or habitual experience with regard 
to articulate founds, confidered his voice as coming from the 
top of a tree, or from a deep cellar under ground; the Abbé,- 
well acquainted with the powers of the ventriloquift, and hav- 
ing acquired a mew kind of experience, at once referred it direétly 
to the mouth of the fpeaker. | 

According to our promile at the beginning of this article, we 
fhall add a few particulars relating to the Author’s Scaphandre. 
A few years ago he invented this aquatic acoutrement, or piece 
of machinery, by means of which a perfon totally ignorant of 
the art of {wimming may plunge boldly into the deepeft and 
moft agitated waters; and there, without any effort or {kill, 
keep himfelf in an erect pofition: the water rifing all the time 
no higher than the pit of his ftomach. Here, according to his 
account, he may at his eafe eat, drink, write, and charge, pre- 
fent, and fire a mufket; turning himfelf round at any time 
almoft by a mere act of the will. We pafs over many of the 
ufes of this apparatus; which is not cumberfome, either in the 
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water or on fhore, and may be put on or off -in lefs than & 
minute. ‘The Abbé has now brought it to the higheft degree 
of perfection, by having lately, after many fruitlefs attempts, 
difcovered an expedient, or, in his own words, attained what 
he calls a fixed point, by means of which a perfon may walk 
acrofs the deepeft rivers, as if he was footing it on a folid plane. 
The Abbé appeals for the truth of thefe affertions to many 
thoufand witnefles; and in further corroboration of them, has 
added a letter written by M. Artug, Captain of Artillery at 
Huninguen ; who there defcribes the fuccefsful trial lately made 
of one of the Author’s Scaphandres in the Rhine, by a mere 
novice in the art of fwimming ; who, with this accoutrement, 
walked upright and at his eafe backwards and forwards in that 
river, as if © by enchantment.’ We fhall only add that the Au- 
thor intends immediately to compofe and publifh a complete 
defcription of every part of the apparatus, to which he means to 
add an account of the various ufes to which it is applicable. DB, 


Art. VII. 
Effai fur le Cara&ere, les Maeurs et L’Efprit des Femmes dans les dif= 
Sevens Siecles.x—An Effay on the Character, Manners and Genius 
of Women in different Ages. By M.'Thomas, of the French Aca- 
demy. 8vo. Paris. 1772. 


yas Effay, the Author tells us, is only a part of a larger 

work, not yet publifhed, wherein he confiders the ufe and 
abufe that has been made of praife in the different ages of the 
world. The fubject of the Effay is extremely curious and in- 
terefting, and treated in a manner equally inftructive and en- 
tertaining. The pictures which M. Thomas draws of the cha- 
racter and manners of the fair fex, in the different periods and 
countries to which he confines himfelf, appear to us to be very 
juft and ftriking ; and though the fubject is not treated with that 
extent which its importance deferves, yet the Author’s obferva- 
tions fhew an enlarged and liberal turn of mind, are generally 
judicious and folid, and where they feem lefs fo, they are al- 
ways ingenious, and fometimes new. His work, he fays, is 
neither a panegyric nor a fatire, but a collection of facts and 
obfervations, in order to fhew what women have been, what 
they are, and what they are capable of being. 

He fets out with obferving that, in every age and country, wo- 
men have been adored and opprefied ; that man, who has never 
wanted opportunities of abufing his power, though he has al- 
ways paid homage to their beauty, has ever availed himfelf of 
their weaknefs, and been at once both their tyrant and their 
flave. After fome general reflections to the fame purpofe, he 
proceeds to confider the manners of the Grecian women : this 
part of his fubject he too rapidly, and too fuperficially, pafles 
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over ; though what he fays upon it is both ingenious and ene 
tertaining. He obferves that in the moft virtuous and flourifh- 
ing times of Greece, courtezans were much honoured, efpe- 
cially at Athens, and had great influence on public affairs: he 
affigns feveral reafons for this, but we muft refer our Readers 
to the work itfelf. 

After taking a curfory view of the Grecian women, he pro- 
ceeds to confider the character of the Roman dames; and draws 
a very amiable picture of them in the early ages of Rome, 
when, confining themfelves to their houfes and families, they 
were fo barbarous and uncivilized that they knew nothing but 
how to be good wives and good mothers. They paffed their time 
in educating their children, and raifing a race of hufbandmen 
and foldiers for the ftate ;—ignorant of every pleafure but what 
arofe from the performance of their domettic duties. 

He goes on to fhew that a change of government introduced 
a change of manners, till, by a gradual degeneracy, an un- 
bounded licentioufnefs generally prevailed, and vice became too 
powerful for law. 

The influence which Chriftianity had upon manners in ge 
neral, and particularly upon the character and manners of wo- 
men, is ftrongly marked by our Author; as is likewife the 
change of manners occafioried by the invafions of the barbarians 5 
one of the moft extraordinary revolutions, perhaps, in the an- 
nals of humanity. That fpirit of gallantry which ftill prevails 
in Europe, that fyftem which has had fo powerful and fo ex- 
tenfive an influence over modern manners and languages, was 
introduced by favages, and fprung from the fhores of the Baltic, 
and the forefts of the North. 

After confidering, very diftin€tly and fully, the fprit of chivalry, 
and the joint influence of the principles of religion and honour in 
forming the courage and military character of women during fo 
long a period of time, our Author takes notice of another 
remarkable revolution, occafioned by the revival of arts and 
letters in Italy, and which introduced a change in the ideas 
and manners of women. During this period, he obferves that 
a mixture of gallantry and religion, of platonifm and poetry, of 
the ftudy of languages and of laws, of ancient philofophy and 
modern theology, was the general character both of men and 
women in Italy. 

At this time it was no uncommon thing to fee ladies in the 
pulpit, teaching philofophy and jurifprudence in the public 
fchools, haranguing in Latin before Popes, writing in Greek, 
and ftudying Hebrew, &c. Young ladies too, who had ftudied 
eloguence, our Author tells us, went more than once, during 
this period, to Popes and Princes, and exhorted them, in the 
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moft pathetic and moving terms, to declare war againft the 


Turks, 

_ Whilft the ladies were ftriving thus to equal, or rather to 
éxcel the other fex in every walk of fcience and literature, the 
gentlemen vied with one another in writing panegyrics upon 
the talents and virtues of the fair fex; and during an hundred 
and fifty years, M. Thomas tells us, there was a confederacy 
of writers in fupport of the fuperiority of the Jadies. 

' Here our Author takes occafion to enter very fully into the 
famous queftion concerning the equality or fuperiority of the 
fexes. He treats it with great delicacy and judgment; and this 
part of his Effay appears to us the moft interefting of the whole: 
whilft he feems only to point out the feveral topics, which it 
would be neceffary to enter into a difcuffion of, in order to deter- 
mine the queftion, and cautioufly avoids paffing any decifive 
judgment, he forms, in our opinion, a very juft and impartial 
cftimate of the talents and virtues of each of the fexes. We 
cannot deny ourfelves the pleafure of inferting part of what he 
advances; we {hall do it in his own words, it will ferve as a' 
fpecimen of his ftyle and manner : 

¢ Si aprés avoir comparé les deux fexes par les talents, nous 

les comparons par les vertus, nous trouverons d’autres rapports. 
D’abord l’expérience & !’hiftoire nous apprennent que dans toutes 
les fectes, tous les pays, & tous les rangs, les femmes ont plus 

ue les hommes les vertus religieufes. Naturellement plus fen- 
fibles, elles ont plus befoin d’un objet qui fans cefle occupe leur 
ame; elles portent a Dieu un fentiment qui a befoin de fe ré- 
pandre, & qui ailleurs feroit uncrime. Avides du bonheur, & 
le trouvant moins .autour d’elles, elles s’élancent dans une vie 
& vers un monde different. Extrémes dans leurs defirs, rien de 
borné ne les fatisfait. Plus dociles fur les devoirs, elles les rai- 
fonnent moins, & les fentent mieux. Plus aflervies aux bien- 
féances, elles croyent encore plus a ce qu’elles refpectent. 
Moins occupées & moins actives, elles ont plus le temps de 
contempler. Moins diftraites au dehors, elles s’affeétent for- 
tement de la méme idée, parce qu’elles la voyent fans cefle. 
Plus frappées par les yeux, elles godtent plus l’appareil des céré- 
monies & des temples ; & la religion des fens influe encore fur 
celle de l’ame. Enfin génées par-tout, privées d’épanchement 
avec les hommes par la contrainte de leur fexe, avec les femmes 
par une éternelle rivalité, elles parlent du moins de leurs plaifirs 
& de leurs peines a ]’Etre fupréme qui les voit, & fouvent dépo- 
fent dans fon fein des foiblefles qui leur font chéres, & que le 
monde entier ignore. Alors fe rappellant leurs douces erreursy 
elles jouiflent de leur attendriflement méme fans fe le reprocher; 


& fenfibles fans remords, parce qu’elles le font fous les — 
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de Dieu, elles trouvent des délices fecrettes jufques-dans le re- 
pentir & les combats. 11 fembleroit donc par une fuite meme du 
caractere des femmes, que leur religion devroit étre plus tendre 
& celle des hommes plus forte; ]’une tenant plus a des pratiques 
& l’autre a des principes; & qu’en exaltant les idées religieufes, 
Ja femme feroit plus proche de Ja fuperftition, & |’homme du 
fanatifme. Mais fi une fois le fanatifme s’empare d’elle, fon 
imagination plus vive l’emportera plus loin; & plus féroce par 
la crainte méme d’étre fenfible, ce qui faifoit une partie de fes 
charmes ne contribuera plus qu’a fes fureurs. : 

‘ Aux vertus religiecufes tiennent de trés-prés les vertus' do- 
meftiques; & fans doute elles devroient étre communes aux 
deux fexes: mais ici l’avantage fe trouve encore du coté des 
femmes; du moins elles doivent plus avoir des vertus qui leur 
font plus néceflaires, Dans le premier age, timide & fans ap- 
pui, la fille eft plus attachée a fa mére; ne Ja quittant jamais, 
elle apprend plus 2l’aimer. ‘Tremblante elle fe raflure aupres 
de celle qui la protége; & fa foiblefle qui fait fa grace, aug- 
mente encore fa fenfibilité. Devenue mere, elle a d’autres de- 
voirs, & tout Pinvite ales remplir. Alors l’état des: deux fexes 
eft bien different. Au milieu des travaux & parmi tous les arts, 
homme déployant fa force, & commandant ala Nature, trouve 
des plaifirs dans fon induftrie, dans fes fucces, dans fes efforts 
meme, La femme plus folitaire a bien moins de reflources, 
Ses plaifirs doivent naitre de fes vertus; fes fpectacles font fa 
famille. C’eft auprés du berceau de fon enfant, c’eftien voyant 
le fouris de fa fille & les jeux de fon fils, qu’une mére eft heu- 
reufe. Et ou font les entrailles, les cris, les Emotions puif- 
fantes,de la Nature? Oui eft ce caraétére tout a la fois touchant 
& fublime qui ne fent rien qu’avec excés? Eft-ce dans la froide 
indifférence & la trifte féverité de tant de péres? non: c’eft 
dans l’ame briélante & paffionnée des méres. Ce font elles qui 
par un mouvement auffi prompt qu’involontaire, s’élancent dans 
Jes flots pour en arracher leur enfant qui vient d’y tomber par 
imprudence. Ce font elles qui fe jettent a travers les flammes, 
pour enlever du milieu d’un incendie leur enfant qui’ dort dans 
fon berceau. Ce font elles, qui pales, échevelées, embraflent 
avec tranfport le cadavre de leur fils mort dans leurs bras,’ col- 
lent leurs lévres fur fes lévres glacées, tachent de réchauffer pat 
leurs larmes fes .cendres infenfibles.” Ces grandes expreffions, 
ces traits déchirans qui nous font palpiter a Ja fois d’admiration, 
de terreur, & de tendrefie, n’ont jamais appartenu, & n’appar- 
tiendront jamais qu’aux femmes. Elles ont dans ces moments 
je ne fcais quoi qui les éléve au deflus de tout, qui femble nous 
découvrir de nouvelles ames, & reculer' les bornes connues de 
la Nature. | wT : 
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‘ Confidérez les devoirs méme d’oti nait la fidélité des époux; 
lequel des‘deux fexes y doit €tre plus attaché? lequel pour les 
violer a plus d@obftacles a vaincre? eft mieux défendu par fon 
éducation, par fa réferve, par cette pudeur qui repouffe méme 
ce qu’elledefire, & quelquefois difpute a l’amour fes droits les 
plus tendres? “Calculez le pouvoir que la Nature donne au pre- 
mier penchant & aux premiers noeuds, dans un coeur né fen- 
fible, 8-4 quijufqu’a préfent il a eté defendu d’aimer, Cal- 
eulez Ia force de.!’cpinion méme qui régne avec tant d’empire 
fur l’un des deux fexes, & qui tyran bifarre, pour les mémes 
foibleffes: applaudit fouvent Pun, tandis qu'il flétrit autre, La 
Nature attentive, pour conferver les mocurs des femmes, a pris 
foin elleméme de les environner des barricres les plus douces. 
Elle a rendu pour elles Je vice plus pénible, & Ja fidelité plus 
touchante. Non, & il faut l’avouer, ce n’eft prefque jamais 
par elles que.commence le défordre des familles; & dans les 
fiécles méme owvelles corrompent, elles ont été auparavant cor- 
rompues par leur ficcte,’ 

In the remaining part of his Effay, our Author traces the 
progrefs and change of manners in France from the time of 
Francis the firft to the prefent, and we are perfuaded that thofe 
who are acquainted with the general character of the French la- 
diesiof the prefent day, wil} allow, that he has drawn a very 
juft and ftriking picture of them. 

Before we dif{mifs this Article, we muft not omit mentioning, 
in juftice to'our Author, that, through the whole of his Effay, 
he difcovers a ftrong love of virtue, and fets the higheft value 
upon thofe virtues in the fair fex; which are their brightéft or- 
naments, and their greateft praife, | : RZ. 





‘ Art. VIII. 
C. Cornelii Taciti Opera, (Fc. ‘The Works of Tacitus, revifed and 


corrected, with a Supplement, and Notes, Differtations, and Geo- 
graphical Tables. By Gabriel Brotier. 4to. 4 Vols. Paris. 


N° Author has obtained a more fplendid reputation than 
™, Tacitus. He has been accounted, and with good reafon, 


the moft cultivated genius of antiquity; and we muft not feek 
-for his parallel in-modern times. It is impoffible ‘not to admire 
and xecommend, his intimate knowledge of ‘the human heart, 


the fpirit of liberty which he breathes, and the force and vivacity, 


with which he perpetually exprefles himfelf. The Reader of 


tafte is ftruck by the greatnefs of his thoughts, and the dignity 
of his narration; the philofepher by the comprehenfive powers 
.of his mind ;. and the-politician by the fagacity with which he 
-unfolds the {prings of the moft feeret tranfactions. Civil liberty 
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and the rights of mankind never met with a bolder or a more 
able aflerter: fervitude, debafement, and tyranny appear not in 
the writings of any other Author in jufter or more odious co- 
Jours. He bas been cenfused as -abfcure; and, indeed, no- 
thing can be more certain than that he did not write for the 
common mafsof men. But to .thofe who are judges of his 
compolitions, it is no matter of regret, that bis manner is his 
own, and peculiar. Never were ceicziption and fentiment fo 
wonderfully and fo beautifully blenced; and never were the 
actions and characters of men re lineated with fo much ftrength 
and precifion. ..He has all the: merits of other hiftorians, same 
their defects... He pofiefies the dittinctnefs of Xenophon without 
his uniformity; he is more eloguent than Livy, and is free 
from his fuperftition; and he has more knowledge and judg- 
ment than Polybius, without his affectation of ‘Teafoning on 
every occafion. 

The edition of this celebrated hiftorian now before us is 
exact and valuable. The notes and differtations abound with 
erudition, acutenefs, and govd fenie. They are not unnecef- 
farily multiplied, and they difplay nothing of that difgufting pe- 
dantry, which too frequently dishgures the produ¢tions of the 


{cholar. But though they bave great merit, yet. {till greater 


praife is due to our ” Editor, for the fupplement he has given of 
thofe parts of Tacitus, of which we have been deprived by the 
injury of time, and the ignorant rage of the Goths and other 
barbarians. It will be allowed, that he approaches to, and 
imitates very fuccefsfully the language and manner of his great 
original. . The following fpecimen of his Latinity may be ac- 
ceptable to our Readers: 

‘ Thrafea, progrefius in porticum, illic a queftore reperitur, 
letitie propior, quia Helvidium geperum fuum Italia tantim 
arceri cognoverat. Helvidium & Demetrium in cubiculum 
inducit: porrectifque utriufque’ brachii venis, poftquam cru- 
orem effudit, humum fuper (pargens, ‘¢ Libemus”, inquit, 
‘© Jovi LIBERATORI, Specta, juvenis, & omen quidem dii 
prohibeant; ceterum in ea tempora natus es, guibus firmare 
animum expediat conftantibus exemplis”, — Poft lentitudine 
exits graves cruciatus adferente, obvertis in Demetrium oculis, 
ejufque. afpectu & verbis animatus, amicis ofcula offerens, diu 
eluctatum fpiritum reddidit: vita egregius, mortis contemptor, 
& advetsim prefentia mala adco firmus, ut dicere effet folitus, 
*¢ Malle fe hodie interfici, quam cras relegari”. 

‘ Fato, ut virtute, pares interiere Soranus & Servilia. , Ex- 
filii pcenam animi excelfitate. nobilitavit Paconius, Monitys 
enim caufam fuam agi-in fenatu; §* Bene vertat’, inguit; ** at 
quinta eft hora, frigida Javemus”. - Poft cam fe damnatum ay- 
differ, ** Morte, an exfilio”? interroget. Nuntiato exfilig, 
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‘© Quid de bonis”! ait: ‘* Servata”, refponfum. ‘* Ariciamn 
ergo petamus, pranfurt”’, addit ingens animi, & ufurd vite pe- 
rinde, ac ceteri oppetita morte, inluftris. Laudata quoque 
Demetrii libertas, cui clim Princeps mortem intentaret: **Quam 
mihi’, inguit, ‘* hance tibi natura minitatur’. Audacia, an 
feminudi philofophi ignobilitas, certé non juftitia, non reéti 
amor ei falutem attulit. Helvidius autem, interdicta fibi Italia, 
Apolloniam conceffit: foceri poftea ultor & cemulus. 

‘ Tanta Principis fenatiifque dedecora velavit Imperio gravis, 
fed populo lata Tiridatis fcena. Nondum vifa tanta hofpitum 
majeftas. Longo enim fuperftitiofoque, fed triumphali pompa 
fuperbo, itinere defunéti, aderant Tiridates ejufque uxor, 
Vologefique & Pacori ac Monobazi filii. Primo in congreffu 
Tiridates, conftantiam factis melits, quam verbis probari ratus, 
‘Neronem quidem, pofito genu, falutavit, ferrum verd tradere 
renuit; * id fervile, & Arfacidarum faftigio indignum” dititans, 
Nihil ha€tenus indecorum. At ftatim omnia in ludicrum 
verfa. : 

¢ Nero barbari libertatem mirari magis, quam zmulari, gna- 
rus, hofpites Neapoli Puteolos duxerat, gladiatoriifque ludis 
monftrata Imperii magnificentia. Hos edidit Patrobius, liber- 
tus, tantoque fumptu, ut toto die foli thiopes, virile ac mu- 
liebre fecus, amphitheatrum fint ingreffi. ‘TTiridates, ut ludos 
honeftaret, fimulque dexteritatem oftentaret, e fede {ua ejacu- 
latus, duos tauros, ut fertur, uno iciu tranfverberavit. 

¢ Major fuit pompa, atfemper theatralis, cm Romam ven- 
‘tum eft, diefque adfuit, propter nubilum aliquamdiu dilata, 
qua Tiridates, Armenie regnum petiturus, populo Romano 
oftenderetur. Pridie Urbs tota, fertis nitida, luminibus col- 
lacere: vis ingens hominum viarum ftrata complere: alii plu- 
rimi domorum teéta occupare: populus alba vefte, & Jaureatus, 
medium obtinere forum: cetera tenere milites, comptis fignis 
armifque proefulgentibus confpicui. Prima luce Nero, trium- 
phantis habitu, forum iniit, comitantibus fenatoribus & prz- 
torianis cohortibus. Poftquam apud roftra tribunal confcendit, 
curulique in fella inter figna militaria atque vexilla refedit, 
Tiridates, regumque filii, ac longum famulitium, per militum 
ordines ad tribunal progreffi, Principem venerati funt. | 

¢ Clamor populi, ob rei novitatem veterifque fortune ima- 
ginem geftientis, ftatim fequutus, metum Tiridati  incuflit. 
Periculi ‘anceps, obriguit: nec, indicto filentio, rediit prior 
conftantia. Forté etiam Tiridates, audulationem, quz pericula 
averteret, regnum adfereret, haud veritus, ‘* fe Arfacidarum 
“‘fanguine ortum” profeffus eft, ** Vologefi 8& Pacori regum fra- 
‘trem; fervum Neronis, quem ut deum zqué, ac Mithram, ve- 
nerabatur: fibi nulla, nifi per eum, regni jura; eum fibifatum, 
-fibi fortunam efic”. 

, “ Quanto 
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¢ Quanto demiffiis hec fuerant dicta, tantd ferocius refpon- 
dit Nero. “ Huc quidem meritd venifti, ut prafens prefente . 
me fruerere. Jura, nec a patre reli€la, nec a fratribus, liceét 
dediffent, fervata, a me accepta habeto. Te regem Armeniz 
do. Tu, vofque omnes, me regna dare & adimere intelligite”. . 
Mox Tiridaten, per devexum pulpitum fubeuntem, ad genua 
admifit ; allevatumque dextra exofculatus eft. Dein regnum 
precantem, tiara deducta, diademate evinxit: plaudente mul- 
titudine, & verba fupplicis, pretorio viro interpretata, ingemi- 
nante. 

‘ Inde ad Pompeii theatrum difceflum eft. _Numquam tanta 
apparuit auri vilitas. Non modo fcena, fed interior theatri 
ambitus auro opertus: illud inumbrabant vela purpurea, quo- 
rum media in parte Nero, currfis agitator, acu pictus videbatur, 
aureis ftellis circumdatus. Ante confeflum, rurfus a Tiridate 
fupplicatum eft: deinde juxta Principem latere dextro collo- 
catus, fpe€tavit ludos, in quibus nihil ufurpatum, nifi auro 
fulgidum. Aurea oculorum delinimenta pretiofius convivium 
excepit. Poft rediere ludi, fed dedecore Imperatorio feedi, Prin- 
cipem enim haud puduit cithara ludicrum in modum canere, 
currumque, prafina vefte, aurigarumque habitu, agitare. 

‘ Inter hec opprobria, indecoro populi plaufu auéta, Tisi- 
dates, Corbulonis virtutem reputans, nec indignationis potehs, 
fcenico Principi ** Corbulonem bonum mancipium”’ gratulatus 
eft. Neronis mentem, infana letitia vagam, non advertit bar- 
bari audacia. Immo publica de infamia certantibus Principis 
& populi ftudiis, quafi per hee deridicula confeéto bello Arme- 
niaco, Nero Jmperator confalutatur; lauredque in Capitoliym 
lati, Janum clufit: hac vitoriz imagine, quam ludicro certa- 
mine, foedior.’ 

It remains for us to exprefs a wifh, that our language were 
enriched with a complete and eloquent verfion of the writings 
of this illuftrious ancient. That of Gordon exhibits grofs de- 
fects and imperfections; and thofe of former tranflators are 
{till perhaps more unworthy of the great original. She - 
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Quefions fur L’ Encyclopédie, &c.—Queftions arifing on the Encyclo- 


pxdia. Vols. VI. VII. VIIL. IX. 


I N the Appendixes to our 44th and 46th volumes, we gave an ac- 
count of the foregoing parts of this publication ; and fhall now 
proceed, without preface, or introductory formality, to the contents 
of the volumes betore us. | 

The fixth volume begins with the word Fasie ; on which the 
firitures are, for the moit part, very juft, but yet generally known. 
Who does not know that fable is of higher antiquity than the Gre- 


‘Cian era ? Who does not know that the fable of the Satyr and the 


“Traveller is an.abfard tale? The Traveller, who breathes upon his 
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fiepers to warm them, ahd on His broth to cool it, thould not, cer- 


tainly, have been turnéd out of doors forit. Le aéted’ like «a man: 


of fenfe, and the Satyr was a fool. It is jufily obferved, under this 
article, ‘that‘La Fontaine’s fables will: be read by people of all cha- 
raters in all ages; but Boiléau’s by men of letters only: but the 
critic does tog: much honour to Le Pluche, by paiiing any cenfure on 
his fcheme of.abolifhing the heathen mythology as impious, and of 
fubftituting ;St.-Pufper and Santueil for Ovid and Horace. Per- 
fe&ily ridicplous! “This article concludes with a pleafant poem, 
called-an Apology for Fable. ~*~ ° | 

FAaNATICISM.. An epigram is here quoted from Bertaud, bifhop 
of Sees} alfading to the perverting of religion to fanaticifm ; 

°) ~ "| Aink du plumage guil ent 

deare perwertit Lafage ; 

Ll regut pour fon, jon falut, 
PEs et Oe Li s'en fervit pour fon dowimage. 
The idea is. fine, but the epigram jis miferable. It has the fame 
effe& that a.good ftory ill-told has. “Literally, the bifhop fays, 
* thus Icarus perverted the ufe of the plumage that he had; he re- 
ceived it for his fafety, and he ufed it tor his deftru€tion.’ But the 
principal idea, and the applying beauty, vanifh here, or rather da 
hot appear‘atall. They ought by’all means to be preferved, 

- Thus Icarus, on wings empowey’d to rife, 

' Fell by too far prefuming on the fkies, 

We will.truft. to the indulgence of our Readers for offering the 
thought.thus :modifed ; itis certain nothing can be more infpid 
than the French epigram,., . - Cex | 

_ Women... A-paflage in the celebrated Spirit of Laws is very juftly 
refuted under this article. — Montefquiea fays, that, among the 
Greeks, the women were never confidered as objects worthy of love ; 
and thattheir love‘was-of a certain fpecies, which deferves not to be 
Named. "For this he quotes the authority of Plutarch. But it isa 
grofs mifreprefentation, pardonable only ina Montefquieu, a writer 
fo frequéntly hurried, by the torrent. of his ideas, into incoherencies 
and mittakes. : Plutarch, in his. Dialogue on Love, has feveral inter- 
Jocutors. Itisin this Dialogue, that the philofopher himielf, under 
the character of Daphneus, fays, that there is fomething of divinity 
in ths, love of women. He compares this love to the {un that ani- 
mates Yfature. " He places the fupreme happincefs of human kind in 
eonjugal affection, and concludes with a noble eulogium on the vir- 
tue of Epponina. ie 
“- "Fhe memorable adventure, relative to that lady, came under 
Plutarch’s immediate cognizance ; for he lived, when it happened, 
in the houfe of Vefpafian. The heroine. being informed that her 
hufband Sabinus, when beaten by the emperor’s troops, had con- 
‘cealed himfelf in a deep cave between Franché-Comte and Cham- 
peeve, made herfelf a voluntary prifoner with him, waited upon 

im, fapported him for many years, and had children by him: 
At length being apprehended, together with her hufband, and brought 
‘before Vefpafian, who expreiied his furprife at her courage and for- 
“gitude, «* I have lived, faid fhe, under ground and in darknefs, hap- 
pier than you" have on the fummit of power and in the light of the 
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fun.’ Thus it appears that Plutarch fpeaks in a manner perfecily 
contrary to what Montefgquieu reprefenis. He even expreffes him- 
felf with a degree of fenfibility that, borders on enthufiafm when he 
fpeaks of women. See more on this fubjett, p. 922, 523. 

Prura.:Ty.oF Wives, Ben-Abul-Kiba, in his Mirror of the 
Faithful, tells us, that one of the vifirs of Solyman the Great had 
the following converfation with an agent of Charles the Fifth— 

The Vifr.. You dog of a Chriftian, for whom I had once the pro- 
foundeft regard, what, right have you to reproach me with having 
four wives, confiftent as it is with our holy laws; while you empty 
a dozen cafks a year, and Ido not touch a glafs of wine? What 
fervice do you to fociety by fpending more hours at the table than I do. 
in bed ? I get four children a year for the fervice of my royal matter, 
you, perhaps, fcarcely one. And what is the child ofa fot worth ? 
His head will be clouded with the vapours of that wine which his 
father was fo fond of. What, moreover. would you have me do, 
when two Of my wives are lying in? Would you not allow me to 
avail myfelf of the. other two, as our holy laws have directed us? 
And pray what do you do—how do you avail yourfelf_in the laft 
months of your wife’s pregnancy, and during her lying-in, and her 
indifpofitions—You muft either continue in a fhameful ftage of in- 
action, or have recourfe to illicit love, _ You are. confequently in 
the dilemma of two mortal fins, which muit in the end fend you to 
the devil.’ 

‘ I fuppofe that in our wars with you dogs of Chriftians we loft an 
hundred thoufand foldiers. Of courfe a hundred thoufand girls 
were to be provided for. Who jhould take them under their pro- 
tection but men of wealth? He mutt be a miferable toad of a Muf- 
fulman, indeed, who has not fpirit enough to marry four fine girls, 
and do ’em jutftice according to their merit. 

‘ What unchriftian rogues the cocks and bulls of your country 
muft be! Has not.each of them his feraglio? Itis furely with an 
ill grace you reproach me for having four wives, when our great 
Prophet had eighteen, David the Jew as many, and Solomon the 
Jew feven hundred, exclufive of his three hundred concubines. You 
fee I am quite moderate. You. might as jufily charge the moft ab- 
ftemious philofopher with gluttony, as upbraid me with entertain- 
ing four wives. You have your bottle, let me have my girl. You 
change your wine, let me change my wife. Let every man live 
agreeably to the cuftom of his country. Your hat is not to give 
law to my turban; nor your fhort cloak and ruff to direé&t my dol- 
man. Come, take your coffee, and kifs your German fpoufe, as 
fhe is the only one you have to kifs. 

The German. You dog of a Muffulman,—for whom I have the 
profoundeft veneration, before I drink my coffee, I will confute your 
argument. He who has four wives, has four harpies, always ready 
to beat and abufe him. Your honfe muft be the cave of difcord— 
Impoflible that any of thefe women fhould love you! Each of them 
has but a fourth fhare in your perfon, and can give you at moft but 
a fourth fhare in her heart. Impofible for any of them to render 
your life agreeable! ‘They are prifoners who fee nothing, and how 
then fhould they be entertaining? They know no body but you, 
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and of courfe muft grow weary of you. You aré their abfolute 
matter, therefore they will hate you. You are under the neceffity 
of having them guarded by a eunuch, who gives them a whipping 
when they make too much noife. You put yourfelf on the footing 
with a cock; but does the cock ever caufe his hens to be whipped 


by acapon? But, do you follow the example of animals, and imi-' 


tate them as much as you pleafe—I fhall love like aman. I will 
ive my whole heart to the woman who gives me her’s: and as to, 
he bottle, with which you reproach me, though it may be a fault 
to drink in Arabia, in Germany it is a laudable cuftom.’ Adieu! 

Tue PotLtosopuer. This glorious title has been fometimes held 
in honour, and fometimes in difrepute, like that of the poet, the 
mathematician, and almoft all othersthat depend on opinion. = 

Domitian banifhed the philofophers, and Lucian laughed at them, 
But what kind of philofophers, what mathematicians were they. 
whom that monfter, Domitian, fent into exile? Mere jugglers, 
fortunetellers, miferable Jews. that made love-potions and talif- 
mans.—And who were the philofophers that Lucian held up to 
public ridicule? The dregs of human kind, vagrants, impoitors 
and conjurors. , 7 

The unthinking part of mankind often afk of thofe who are able 
to think, of what fervice philofophy has been to the world. And 
thofe who think, furely, may anfwer them, that, in England, it 
has been a means of deftroying that frantic rage which brought 
Charles the Firft to the fcaffold; in Sweden, of difabling an arch- 
bifhop from fpilling the blood of the firft nobility, with the pope’s 
bull in his hand; in Germany, of maintaining the peace of religion, 
by rendering theological difputes ridicuious ; and, ‘laftly, in Spain, 
of demolifhing the abominable flaughter-houfes of the inquifition. 

Priefts of Rome, it is philofophy that compells you to fupprefs your 
bull iz cana Domini ; that monument of impudence and folly. Ci- 
tizens of the world, it is philofophy that humanizes your princes of 
the people, it is philofophy that inftructs you. 

Fotiy. This is a fruitful fubjeét, and from a writer of Mr. Vol- 
taire’s teeming genius one would have expected a curious article 
upon it ; but he has confined himfelf to the confideration of natural 
folly, the caufes of which it never was or will be in the power of 
wifdom to afcertain. To account for the diverfities of intellect is 
impoffible, and all that can be faid upon the fubjeét vain. Had this 
humorous writer turned his attention on this head to ‘moral folly, 
to the follies of acquifition, imitation, habit and prejudice, his ob- 
fervations muft have been both entertaining and inftruétive ; but, on 
the melancholy fubjeé& of natural folly, he could have had little 
Pg to.fay than to'expofe the abfurdity of attempting to account 
or it. | 
- € Your learned Doétors, fays he, may perhaps tell you, that God 
has created foolith fouls as well as wife ones, ‘A fool might anfwer, 
if I fhould believe what you fay, I fhould be a greater ignoramus 
thanI am. For heaven’s fake, you that are fo wife, tell me why 
I am a fool ? | eae ee fi ay 
_ * H the Doétors had a little mere fenfe, they would reply, we 
‘ know nothing about the matter. It is impoflible they fhould com- 
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ptehend why one brain has incoherent ideas, or why the ideas of 
another arife in regular fucceffion, They think themfelves fages, 
and yet in this circumftance they rank withthe fool, | 

‘ Had the fool a brighter moment, poor mortals, might he fay, 
who neither know the caufe of my we Harel nor the cure, tremble 
left you fhould be reduced to the fame fate with me, or even toa 
worfe condition than mine. You are certainly of no better extrac- 
tion than Charles VI. king of France, Henry the Sixth of England, 
or than the emperor Venceflaus, who, in the fame century, loft the 
faculty of reafon. You have not more wit, very likely, than Blaife 
Pafcal, James Abadie, or Jonathan Swift, who all died idiots. The 
lait, however, founded a hofpital for us, Would you have me go 
and retain a place for you ? 

- Sr. Francis Xaverius. It js aftonifhing that fuch a writer as 
Bouhours, a man of acknowledged tafte and genius, fhould, though 
a Jefuit, fo far depart from the dignity of manly fenfe and veracity, 
as to write the lying hiftory of the life of this faint. It is ftill more 
aftonifhing, that in the enlightened age of Lewis XIV. the age of a Bayle 
and a Racine, fuch trumpery fhould meet with public approbation and 
be read with applaufe. ‘ The faint, according to the good Jefuit, did 

_- many miracles. He raifed eight children from the dead. He let 

4 his crucifix fall into the fea, near the ifland of Baranivia, anda 
crab’ brought it to him in its claws within the fpace of twenty-four 
hours. In a ftorm at fea he was prefent in two veffels a hundred 

| and fifty leagues diftant from each other, at the fame time, in one of 
which he officiated as pilot ; and this was attetted by all the paffen- 
gers, who could neither be impofed on themfelves, nor have any mo- 
tive for impofing on others.” 

We wonder that Mr, Voltaire, after mentioning thefe marvellous 
things, fhould not have exclaimed with honeft Sigelius, Reverende 

‘4 pater, femper ita mentire et non dubitabo. 

Geocrapuy. Itis with geographical, as with moral knowledge ; 
it is a dificult matter to become acquainted with the world without 
going into It. 

' The moft popular book of geography in Europe is that of Hub- 
ner, It is in the hands of all young people from Mofcow to the 
fource of the Rhine: and all the youth of Germany derive their in- 
formation from it. | 

‘ In this book you find that Jupiter became enamoured of Europa, 

recifely 1300 years before the Chriftian era. 

‘ In this too you are told, that there is no fuch thing as either 
exceflive heat or cold in Europe. Yet there have been certain fum- 
mers, when perfons have actually died through exceffive heat ; and 
in the north of Sweden and of Ruffia, the cold is frequently fo in- 
tenfe that the thermometer finks to the loweft pitch. 

‘ Hubner reckons about 30 millions of inhabitants in Europe; by 
which he makes a miftake only of about 70 millions. He fays, that, 

except in Ruffia, there is not abovea league of uninhabited ground 
| in Europe ; whereas I have now before my eyes 40 leagues of moun- 
tains, covered with eternal {now, over which neither man nor bird 
ever pait.’ - 
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~|f thefe reprefentations be true, the flate of geographical knows 
ledge in the north of Europe muft be miferable indeed. It is not, 
however, to be wondered at. The labour and expence of attaining to 
accuracy in this feience are too great for private enterprize. Adtual 
farveys of the feveral parts of the world, authentic defcriptions and 
jult admeafurements, can only be.effected under the patronage of 
princes, This has;been done in China, which was: furveyed by the 


fefuits at the expence of the emperor Cam-hi. Throughall the reit 


of Afia, Africa,.and.a preat part of Europe, modern geographers 
have followed and retailed the errors of antiquity. | 

‘ One of the greatefk advantages of geography, fays Voltaire, is, 
in my opinion, this,,. Your neighbouring goflips are continually re- 


proaching you for not thinking as they think in St. James’s ftreet. 


Confider, fay they, what multitudes-of refpectable people have been 
of our opinion, from Peter Lombard, to the Abbé Petit-Pied, The 
whole univerfe has embraced the truths that we profefs. ‘T hey pre- 
vail quite through.the fuburb of St, Honorius, at Chaillot, and the 
Lord knows where.—Now is your time to take your map of the 
world. Shew them all Africa, the empires of China and Japan, the 
Indies, Turkey and Perfia, and the Ruffian empire, larger than the 
Roman. Let them run with the end of their finger over all Scandi- 
navia, the whole north of Germany, the three kingdoms of Great 
Britain, the beft part of the Low-Countries and of Switzerland; then 
make them obferve in the four quarters of the globe, and that other 
part, immenfe. as it is unknown, what millions of human beings 
there muft be, who never fo much as heard of their opinions, and 
what prodigious numbers having heard of them, have held them in 
contempt or deteftation. What! my good friends, would you fay, 
is St. James’s-ftreet to be pitted againit the whole univerfe ? 

‘ Julius Cafar, you would tell them, who carried his empire far 
beyond this ftreet, did not know one fyllable of what they appre- 
hend to be waiverfal; and that their anceftors, to whom the fame 
Julius Czfar gave his ftirrup-leathers, knew no more of it than he.’ 

Very true! but the laft maneuvre would be unfair. It would be 
taking an ungentleman-like advantage of the poor Jacobin’s igno- 
rance of chronology. 

Giory. ‘ Weare fuch fools that we have reprefented the Su- 
preme Being as though he were as fond of glory as ourfelves. 

‘ Ben-Al-Betif, the worthy prefident of the Dervifes, one day ad- 
dreffed them to the following purpofe.—You do very well, my bre- 
thren, to ufe frequently that holy formulary of our koran, ‘ Jn the 
name of the merciful Ged !’ for God exercifeth mercy, and you learn to 
practife it by repeating in common the words that recommend a 
virtue, on which the very exiitence of mankind depends. But, my 
brethren, beware of imitating the prefumptuous fpirit of thofe, who 
exprefly boaft of doing things #0 the glory of God, If a young foph 
maintains a thefis, at which a fool in fur prefides, he fails not to 
write at the head of it, ad majorem Dei gloriam. A good muffulman, 
if he has wafhed his hall, abfurdly writes on his door, for the honour 
and glory of God, Fae, however pioufly intended, is, in fact, im- 
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pious. What would you think of a fcullion, if on emptying the 
Sultan’s clofe-ftool, he fhould fay, for the honour and glory of our in~- 
wincible Monarch? The diftance between the Sultan and the {cullion, 


certainly bears no proportion to the diftance between the Supreme . 


Being and the Sultan. 

‘ Wretched reptiles of the earth, what have you to do with the 
glory of an infinite Being? Can he poflibly be fond of glory? Can 
he receive glory from you? Can he enjoy ic? How Iong, ye ani- 
mals of two feet, without feathers, will ye reprefent God after your 
own image? What, becaufe you are vain, becaufe you love glory, 
muft you conclude the eternal Being loves it likewife? If there were 
many gods, each, poflibly, might be defirous of the applaufe of his 
fellows. There, and there only, could exift the glory: of a God, 
Were we allowed to compare infinite greatnefs with the meannefs 
of a human being, we fhould fuppofe shat God would a& upon the 
principles of Alexander, who would not enter the lifts with any but 
kings. But, you, poor creatures, what glory can you communicaté 
to God? Ceafe to prophane his facred name. An Emperor, named 
O€tavius Auguftus, forbad any encomiums to be fpoken of him in 
the public fchools, that his name might not be made cheap, But 
you can neither extenuate nor add to the glory of the Supreme 
Being. Reflect on your own nothingnels; be filent, and adore. 

‘ So fpake Ben-Al Betif, and the’ Dervifes cried, glory be to God! 
Ben-Al-Betif has fpoken well.’ 

We leave thefe obfervations (which breathe the true {pirit of 
their Author) to the reflection of our difcerning Readers. 

Taste. ‘ The trueft tafte, in every thing, is to imitate nature, 
with fidelity, force, and grace. 1 

‘ But is not grace merely arbitrary? Not fo, becaufe it confifts 
in giving an agreeable animation to the object you reprefent. 

« As an artift forms his tafte by little and little, fo it is with the 
tafte of a nation. It lies brooding in the dark for many ages, at 
length a faint dawn begins to fhew itfelf; then appears the full day, 
after which nothing is before us but a long twilight.’ 

In one obfervation in this article, Mr. Voltaire feems to have 
erred. . Theocritus and Virgil, he fays, had a right to fpeak with 
pleafure of fhades and cool waters in their eclogues. Thomfon, ia 
his Seafons, fhould not have admitted the idea of them: at leaft, he 
fays, that his defcriptions ought to have been of a quite contrary 
kind. | 

Now were Mr. Voltaire in England during any part of that hot 
weather which we frequently have in our fummer months, we will 
venture to fay, that he would read with as much pleafure as we have 
many a time read the following delicious lines : 

Thrice happy he! who on the funlefs fide 

Of a romantic mountain, foreft-crown’d, 

Beneath the whole collected fhade reclines, 

Or in the gelid cavern, woodbine wrought, 

And frefh bedew’d with ever {pouting freams 

Sits coolly calm. | SUMMER, 
Nor 
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Wor with lefs pleafure thefe animated verfes : 
| Welcome, ye fhades! ye bowery thickets hai! ! 
Ye lofty pines! ye venerable oaks! , 
Ye afhes wild, refounding 6’er the fteep! 
Delicious is your fhelter to the foul, 
As to the hunted hart the fallying fpring, 
Or ftream full flowing. Intp, 
We are not fo cold in climate or in genius, as to have no affeétion 
either for fhade or water, nor any relifh for the defcription of thofe 
bjects, : 
sa Nec tam averfus Equos Tyria Sol jungit ab urbe. 
When Mr. Voltaire afzés to place Corneille above our divine 
Shakefpeare, we feel no indignation at fuch a prepofterous pre- 
ference ; we do not even charge the critic with a total want of tafte 


and judgment, in.the works of genius. We know the innocent 


wanity which attends the amor patrie, and forgive him while (if we 
may apply the following line in an idea different from what was 
originally intended) 

* He holds his farthing candle to the fun.’ 

GovERNMENT. A view of the Englifh government. § It is cus 
vious to obferve the progrefs by which governments are eftablifhed. 
Yfhall nat here fpeak of Tamerlane, becaufe I know not precifely 
the myftery of government in the Mogul’s dominions; but we may 
fee it more clearly in the adminiftration of England. Befide, I fhall 
find a greater pleafure in examining the latter, than I fhould in the 
former adminiitration ; becaufe in England you have men, in India 
chiefly flaves. 

* And firft, for the Norman baftard, who took it into his head to 
make himfelf king of England. No doubt he had as much right to 
at as St, Lewis had afterwards to grand Cairo; but St. Lewis un- 
luckily negledied to get a title to grand Cairo made out in the court 
of Rome; whereas William took care to have his claim. made law- 
ful and even facred, by obtaining from Pope Alexander IT. an arret 
confirming his divine right, without fo much as hearing the defence 
of the adverfary, and by the foie virtue of thefe words, what/oever 
thou foalt bind on earth, the fame foall be bound in heaven. His come 

etitor Harold, the legal monarch, being thus bound by an arret 
iffued from heaven, William ftrengthened his caufe by a more pow- 
erful argument, which was the battle of Haftings. Thus he reigned 
by virtue of the fame power which had eftablithed Pepin and Clovis 
in France, the Goths and the Lombards in Italy, the Vifigoths, and 
after them the Arabs in Spain, the Vandals in Africa, and, in 
fhort, all the monarchs in the world, in their turns. | : 

* It muft be owned that William had as much right as the Saxons 
or the Danes, who had likewife as much right as the Romans before 
them. And the title of thefe heroes was equal at leaft to that of 
highwaymen, or, if you pleafe, to that of polecats in a poultry- 
yard. 

* All thefe great men, were fuch arrant robbers on the highway, 
that, from Romulus to the Buccaneers, the /pol/ia opima were the 
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principal object. Plunder ‘and pillage, beef and. mutton were the 
game. So that the names of foldier and robber were frequently 
fynonimous. be! 

‘ This William, then, is eftablifhed a king by divine right, and 
William Rufus; who efurped the crown again the right of his elded 
brother, is a king likewife, by the fame divine right, and Henry 
the third, ufurper after him, might equally plead the fame. 

‘ The Norman barons, who, at their own expence, had concurred 
in the invafion of England, wanted a recompence. It was neceflary 
that they fhould have it, and that they fhould be conftituted the fr& 
oflicers of the crown. The fineft demefnes were given up to them. 
It is clear that William would much rather have kept the lands him- 
felf, and have made body-guards of his Norman lords; but it would 
have been rifquing too much. He was obliged to fhare them *, 

‘ As to the Anglo-Saxon lords, they could not kill them all, nor 
yet reduce all of them to a ftate of flavery. They left them the 
dignity of manorial lords. And thus things were held in an equal 
balance till the firft quarrel. : 

* But what became of the reft of the nation? Nothing more than 
what has happened to all the people in Europe, a ftate of vaflalage. 

‘ In fhort, after the folly of the Crufades, the ruined princes fold 
their liberties to the peafants, who had acquired a little money by 
labour and commerce,. towns were enfranchifed, the commons had 
~~ privileges, and the rights of mankind fprung from anarchy 
itielf, see 
‘ The Barons, throughout, were at variance both with their prince 
and with each other. Every thing wore the afpect of a civil war. 
Yet from this difmal chaos arofe a ray of light, which, however 
feeble, ferved as a guide to the people, and made their circumftances 
fomething lefs deplorable. 

‘ The kings of England having dominions in France, it is no 
wonder if many eftablifhments in the ftate refembled the French. 

‘ The Englith court of chancery was in imitation of the council af 
ftate, over which the chancellor of France prefided. 

‘ The court of king’s-bench was erected on the model of the pare 
liament inftituted by Philip the fair. | 

‘ The common-pleas were the fame with the jurifdiGtion of the 
chatelet. 

‘ The court of exchequer refembled that of the generals of .the 
finances, which, in France, is became the court of aids. 

‘ The maxim that crown-lands are unalienable was evidently in 
imitation of the French government. ‘Kaa 

‘ The right of the king of England to have his ranfom paid by 
his fubjeéts, in cafe of his being made a prifoner of war; his right 
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® And fome of them were not contented with their fhares, which 
naturally occafioned many future jealoufies and divifions, The name 
of a village in Somerfetfhire, remains a curious monument of this 

difcontent. It is called Norton-mal-Reward. , 
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of demanding a portion for his eldeft daughter when fhe marries q 
are plainly of French origin. - tu 

© Soon after Philip the Fair had conftituted a general ftate of the 
commons of his kingdom, Edward did the fame in England, by way 
of forming a balance againft the power of the barons. For it was 
in this prince’s reign that the Houfe of Commons was abfolutely 
eftablithed. 

‘ Till the fourteenth century, then, we fee that the government 
of England ‘refembled that of France. The national churches were 
perfectly the fame; the fame fubjection to the court of Rome; the 
dame exactions that‘were ftill complained of, but ever paid to that 
‘avaricious court; the fame quarrels, the fame excommunications ; 
the fame donations to monks ; -the fame mixture of religious rapine, 
fuperftition and barbarity. . 

"© The government of France and England having then been con- 
ducted ‘on the fame principles for fo many ages, how comes it to 
pafs that thefe two governments are now become as-different as thofe 
of Morocco and Venice ? 

“= Ts it not becaufe Great Britain being an ifland*, the king has 
no occafion to keep up a large ftanding army, which ferves no lefs 
to awe the fubject than to guard againft the enemy? 

‘ Is it not becaufe the Englifh are of a more folid turn, more 
given to reflection, and more fteady in their refolutions than fome 
other nations? 

‘ And was it not for this reafon +, that, ever complaining of the 
papal yoke, they, at length, totally fhook it off, while a nation of 
greater levity, at the fame time, laughed at it, and wore it, and 
danced in their fetters ? , 

* Has not the maritime fituation of their country too, their ex- 
tenfive navigation, given them a feverity of manners ? 

‘ And that feverity of manners, which has made their ifland the 
fcene of fo many tragical events, has not that likewife contributed to 
infpire them with a generous freedom ? 

* The love of liberty,—is not that become their prevailing cha- 
racteriftic ? Has not this grown in’ proportion with the improve- 
ment of their wealth and their underftanding? The people cannot be 
equally powerful, but they may be equally free. And this the Eng- 
lifh have obtained by their firmnefs. , 

‘ To be free is to be dependent only on the laws. Of courfe the 
Englifh love their laws as parents do their children, becaufe they 
proceeded from themfelves ; at leaft they believe they did. 

_ © A government fuch as this could not be eftablifhed haftily. It 
had refpeétable powers to contend with, and confequently required 
time. ‘The power of the Pope, the moft formidable, becaufe it was 
‘founded on ignorance and prejudice: the power of the crown, ever 





; * Mr, Voltaire fays, / Angleterre etant unz ifle, one of his ufual 
Anaccuracies. 

_ + A better reafon is .here given for the Reformation in England, 
‘than that lately afligned by the fame Author. See our lait Appendix. 
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ready to make encroachments, and always on that account. to be 
guarded againfi; the power of the Barons, which was an abfolute 
anarchy; the power of the bifhops, which extending as wel! to civil 
as to ecclefiaftical matters, contended for the {upepiority- both with 
the Barons and the Kings. Sea RE 

‘ By degrees, the Houfe of Commons became a barrier to thefe 
torrents, and that houfe does now, in fact, conftitute the nation. 
The King, who, is the head, atts only for himfelf, and for what is 
called the prerogative. ‘The Peers aflemble in parliament only. for 
themfelves. ‘The Bifhops do no more. - But the Houfe-of Commons 
affembles in behalf of the people, becaufe each member is deputed 
by the people. Now the people are to the King, as eight millions 
are to'a unit; tothe Bifhops and the Peers as eight millions are tp 
two hundred: and eight millions of free citizens are reprefented by 
the lower houfe. | a ) 

‘ From this eftablifhment, compared to which the republic of. 
Plato is an idle reverie, and which might feem to be the invention of 
a Locke, a Newton, a Halley, or an Archimedes, have evils arifen 
fhocking to humanity. The diforder of the va{t machine went near 
to deftroy it in the time of Fairfax and of Cromwell. Fanaticifm got 
into the grand edifice, like a devouring fire, which confumes the 
moft beauteous buildings, that are only made of wood. 

< Inthe time of William the Third, it was rebuilt of ftone. Phi- 
lofophy has deftroyed fanaticifm, that bane of the beft regulated 
ftates; and it is furely probable, that a conftitution which has regu. 
lated the rights of the king, the nobility, and the people (a conftitu- 
tion, in which every individual finds his fecurity) will lait as lone 
as any human eftablifhment can lait: and it is equally probable that 
‘f all ftates which have not the happinefs to be founded on fuch prin- 

ciples as thefe, will haften to a revolution. . 

‘ Since writing the above Article, I have reperufed the nineteenth 
book of the fpirit of laws, wherein the Author exhibits a portrait of 
England, without naming it. Iwas ready to commit my own to the 
flames, but I confidered that though it wanted the wit, the refinement, 
and the depth that one admires in Montefquieu, it might ftill ‘be 
ufeful. It is founded on facts that are indifputable, and fometimes 
one is inclined to doubt the ideas of ingenuity.’ 

Tse Certainty oF History. * All certainty, that is not 
founded on mathematical demonftration, amounts to nothing more 
than the higheft degree of probability. There can be no other 
hiftorical certainty. : 

‘ The firft hiftorian who {poke of the grandeur and population of 
the Chinefe empire was not believed, nor could he make himfelf to 

| be believed. The Portuguefe who vifited that vaft empire many ages 
afterwards, gave fome probability to the account. It is now certain ; 
that is, it has that certainty which arifes from the unanimous difpofi- 
| tion of a thoufand eye-witneffes of different nations, whofe teftimony 
no one difputes. 
‘ If only two or three hiftorians had recorded that adventure of 
: Charles the Twelfth, who, obftinately determined to ftay in one of 
the caftles of the Sultan his benefactor, in fpite of him; and —— 
; : Only 
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only his domeftic fervants, fought againft an army of Janifaries and 


Tartars, I thould fufpend my judgment. But after fpeaking with 


many ef -witnefles, and never hearing the matter called in queftion, 
I had the greateft reafon to believe it. Becaufe, after all, if it was 
neither a very wife nor a very common aétion, it was not unnatural, 
nor, with that hero, out of character. 

* What is contrary to the ordinary courfe of nature ought not to 
be believed, at leaft not unlefs it be attefted by men who are appa-. 
rently under the influence of a divine infpiration, the evidence of 
which infpifation cannot be doubted. For this reafon, under the 
article Cértainty, inthe diftionary of the Excyclopedia, there feems 
to be a paradox. ‘There it is faid, that if all the people in Paris 
fhould affirm that they had feen a perfon raifed from the dead, there 
would be as much reafon to believe it, as there would ‘be if all Paris 
fhould affirm that the French had gained the battle of Fontenoy. 
Now it is certain that the teftimony of all Paris, on‘a matter which 
is in itfelf improbable, could not be equal to the teftimony of all 
Paris in a cafe where no Probability was wanting. “Behold “here the 
firft principles of found logic. Such a di€tionary ought to be confe- 
crated to truth alone.’ 

Tue Uncertainty or History. * We have divided the zras 
of time into the hiftorical and the fabulous. But the hiftorical zxra 
itfelf wants likewife the diftin¢tions of: truth and fable. I {peak not 
of thofe fables received and acknowledged as fuch. There is no 
doubt, for inftance, arifing on the prodigies with which Livy has in- 
terlarded his hiftory, but on the facts that are received, doubts may 
arife, 

© It muft be confidered, that the Roman republic was five hundred 
years without hiftorians, and that Livy himielf laments the lofs of 
the annals of the pontifs, and of other monuments that a!moft all 

rifhed in the burning of Rome. Pleraque interiere. It is gene- 
rally acknowledged, that in the firft three centuries the art of writing 
was very uncommon. Rare per eadem Tempora Litere. One may 
reafonably doubt therefore concerning any relations of facts which 
are contrary to the common order of nature, and to human contin- 
gencies. | , 

‘Is it probable that Romulus, the grandfon of a Sabine King, 
could be under a neceflity of carrying off by force the Sabine women 
for a fupply of wives! Is the ftory of Lucretia at all probable? Can 
one fo Prily believe, on the faith of Livy, the ftory of Porfenna’s 
pannic flight, or of Sczvola’s burning his hand? : 

‘ Is the ftory of Regulus inclofed in a tub fluck through with nails 
more credible? Would not his cotemporary, Polybius, have men- 
tioned it, if there had been any truth init? He does not fay a fyllable 
about it. One may prefume, therefore, that it was invented a long 
time afterwards, in order to render the Carthaginians odious. 

‘ If you confult the dictionary of Moreri, he affures yoa, that this 
ftory of Regulus is recorded by Livy, though that decade in which 
Livy might have fpoken of it, is loft. There is nothing for it but 
- Freinfheim’s fupplement. It is pleafant enough, however, to obferve 

that the Author of the diftionary, while he quotes a German of the 
feventeenth 
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feventcenth centary, ferioufly believes that he is quoting a Roman of 
the Auguftan age. But the uncertainties of hiilory would fill volumes 
without number.’ 

On THe SryvLe axnp Manner OF History, * So much bas 
been faid on this fubjedt, that little remains to be faid now. It is 
well known that the ftvle and manner of Livy, the dignity, and elo~ 
quence of his pen, are perfeftly confiftent with the grandenr of the 
Roman republic; that Tacitus had a better hand for the portrait of a 
tyrant, Polybius for the difcipline of war, and Dionyhus of Hali- 
carnaflus for the eluc idation, of antiquities. 

‘« But while we form ourfelves on the model-of thefe ereat matters 
in general, our tafk.is heavier than theirs. iviodern hiftorians are rer 
quired to. be. more circumiftantial in their details, to have their faéts 
better eftablifhed, their dates of greater precifion; authorities are 


expected for what they affert, and likewife an attention to cuiloms, 


Jaws, Manners, commerce, finance, agriculture, and ponulation. It 
is now with hiftory, as with natural philofophy and the mathematics. 
The mateyjials are immenfely enlarged, and the more eafy it is to 
make 4 collection of gazettes, the more dificult it is to write a 
hiftory. 

‘ Daniel thought himfelf an hiftorian, when he tran{cribed the 
dates and narrative of a battle which you could make nothing of. 
He fhoyld have defcribed the people, their laws, manners vand 
cuftoms, and the caufes of revolutions in thefe feveral circumflances, 
Might not the people fay to him, and with very great propriety, It is 
not the hiftory of Lewis the large, we want: itisourown? You tell 


‘us on the authority of an old chronicle, written the Lord knows 


when, or by what ineans, that, when Lewis the eighth was in a de- 
clining ftate of health, his phyficians ordered his poor carcafe to be 


put to bed to.a fine young girl, and that the pious, good king re- 


fufed this vile, wicked regimen. Ah, Daniel! Had you forgot the 


Jealian proverb? Donna ignuda manda Uomo fotto laTerra*. You 


fhould have been better acquainted with natural and political hiftory. 
*© The hiftory of a country, little known, fhould not be on the 
fame model with that of your own. | 

‘ If you write the hitory of France, it is not neceffary that you 
fhouid deferibe the courfe of the Seine and the Loire 3 but if you write 
the cqnquetts. of the Portuguefe in Alia, the topography of the country 
is requifite. You muft lead. your Reader by the hand along the 
African coaft, along the Coafts of Perfia and India, It is expected 
that you fhould initruct him in the manners, laws and cuftoms of 
thofe countries which are new to the Europeans. 

‘ We have twenty hiltories of the eftablifhment of the Portuguefe 
in the Indies; but not one of them acquaints us with the difterent 
governments of thofe countries, their religions, their antiquities, 
the Bramins, the difciples of St. John, and the Banians. it is true, 
they have preferved the letters‘of Xaverius and his fucceiiors, They 
have given us hiftories of India, written at Paris after thole mifliona- 
ries, who were unacquainted with the language ofthe Bramins. We 
have been told a hundred times that the Indians worfhip the devil. 

* A naked woman will put a man to bed under ground, 

Rev, App. Vol, xlvii. Oo ‘ The 
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‘ The chaplains of the trading companies go off with this prejus 
dice, and when they find on the coaft of Coromandel fymbolical 
figures, they fail not to reprefent them as portraits of the devil. ‘They 
confider themfelves as in his dominions, and prepare to fight him on 
his own ground. ‘Ihey do not recollect that we Europeans worthip 
a devil there whofe name is mammon, and that we go fix thoufand 
leagues from our Own country to pay our devotions to him, and fill 
our pockets. 

* As to thofe who-are hired fetvants to a bookfeller in St. James’s 
Street, and who are ordered by their mafter to write a hiftory of 
Japan, or Canada, or the Canary Iflands, or, poflibly, the memoirs 
of fome capuchin, to thofe | have nothing to fay. 

‘ But if you, my good hiftoriographer, will tell us no more than 
that one barbarous prince fucceeded another on the banks of the Uxus, 
or the Jaxertes, of what utility can your hiftory be to the public? 

‘ Thefe rules are well known, but the art of writing hiftory well, 
will always be very rare. We know that the ftvie fhould be grave, 
pure, various and pleafing. In fhort, it is wita hiftorical writing, 
as with all other works of genius, there are many rules, but very few 
real artitts.’ 

On THE INFLUENCE WHICH THE Passions OF THE MOTHER HAVE 
on THE Forrus. ‘ | am nowof opinion, that the ftrong paflions of 
pregnant women have a prodigious effect on the embryo, and I be- 
lieve I fhall always be of the fame opinion. I have my reafons from 
what I have feen. Had I noother authority for this opinion than the 
teftimony of thofe ‘hiftorians who relate the cafe of Mary Stuart, and 
her fon James the ‘firft, I fhould fufpend my judgment, becaufe this 
happened two hundred years ago, and becaufe the impreflion made on 
James may be imputed to other caufes than the imagination of Mary. 
The royal affafiins, at the head of whom was her hufband, entered, 
{word in hand into the room where fhe was at fupper with her lover, 
‘and killed him before her eyes. This fudden ftroke affected her 
feetus, and James the firft, with a great deal of courage, had always 
an involuntary tremor upon him when a fword was drawn out of the 
fcabbard, But this infiuence on his nerves might have anothér 
caufe, 

‘ Of the following I was an eye-witnefs. A tramper, with a 
dancing dog, which he had dreffed in fomething of a red cap, went 
into the court-yard of a woman who was pregnant. She cried out 
immediately that the animal fhould be taken away. She told us that 
her child would bear the marks of it. She wept, and would not be 
comforted. This is the fecond time, faid fhe, that the like misfor- 
fortune has happened tome. My firft child bears the marks of a 
fright which I received. It is the weaknefs of my frame; | am fen- 
Sible that this misfortune will be repeated. She had too much reafon 
for what fhe faid. She was brought to bed of a child which refembled 
the figure that had frightedher. The cap, in particular, was plainly 
vifible, and the poor infant lived two days. 

‘ In the time of Malebranche, no one doubted of the circumftance 
he relates of a woman, who having feen a malefactor broke on the 
wheel, was delivered of a child bruifed in the fame parts with the 
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eriminal. All the phyficians then agreed, that the imagination of 
the mother had this fatal effe& on the infant. 

‘ But-we have been more refined in our fpeculations on this fubjec& 
fince. We have denied this influence. How can you make it ap- 

ear, fay the phyfical philofophers, that the affections of the mother 

ihould difplace the limbs of the fotus? I know nothing about the 
caufe, or the operation, but 1 have teen the effect. And as to you, 
my new philofophers, it is in vain that you endeavour to find out 
how the embryo is formed; why then do you expect that 1 fhouid 
know how it happens to be deformed?’ 

Thus far Mr. Voltaire, on this interefting but difficult fubje&. He 
founds his belief on a fact that he knows; aad there can be no other 
foundation for any belief of this kind. For our own part, we are 
convinced of the reality of this ftrange influence, and for the fame 
reafons with the Writer before us. We knew a gentleman of un- 
doubted veracity. whofe wife, having been terrified at the fight of a 
monkey in the early part of her pregnancy, was attually delivered 
of acreature of that form. The ill-judging people who attended her, 
did not conceal it from her, and fhe died with horrour. 

The eighth and ninth volumes of this Work will be reviewed in 


our next Appendix. P 


ART. X. 


Effa: general de Ta@ique, Sc.—A general Effay on the Principles of 
Tattics: To which is prefixed a Difcourfe on the prefent State of 
Politics, and of the Military Art in Europe; together with the 
Plan of a Work, intitled, The Political and Military State of 
France. Illuftrated with Copper-plates, 4to. 2 Vols. in one. 
London, chez les Libraires Affoctés. 1772. 


"THOUGH it may naturally be fuppofed that we are not 
*  poflefied of any confiderable fhare of knowledge, with re- 
fpe&t either to the theoretical or practical part of tactics, we 
may thus far fafely pronounce concerning the merits of the pre- 
fent performance ;—that the fubjeét is treated in a rational and 
philofophical manner; that the Author appears to be a perfon 
of extenfive knowledge, and of a comprehenfive mind; and 
that he propofes many original ideas, with refpect to various parts 
of his fubject; in the difcuffion of which, he equally expofes 
the errors of a long eftablifhed and abfurd routine, on the one 
hand; and the miftakes committed in the contrary practice of 
frequent and temporary innovation, on the other. His ftyle 
and manner too are animated, and often elegant. 

The Author endeavours to fhew that the public were in want 
of a didafiic treatife on the fcience of tatics, by a feemingly 
juft exhibition of the defects of the preceding publications on 
the fubject ; fuch as that, for inftance, of Puifegar, * whofe 
principles are either falfe, or rendered totally ufelefs in the p:e- 
fent ftate of the military art; of Folard, who owes his prefent 
reputation merely to the ftrength of prejudice ; of Guichard, 
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more inftructive indeed than Folard, with refpe& to antient 
facts, but who teaches nothing of modern taétics :’—in fhort, 
of thofe of a great many other writers, from whofe productions 
it is equally difficult and difgufting, to pick out a few infulated 
truths, overwhelmed and loft in an abyls of errors. 

_ We fhould obferve, that the prefent work contains only fome 
of the materials of a more comprehenfive, or * Complete Courfe 
of Taétics, which the Author propofes to publifh hereafter. 
Accordingly, in the prefent E/fay, he does not ftriétly confine 
himfelf to the elementary or didactic method, in which he pro- 
pofes to arrange his ideas in that work. In the firft volume, 
or part, of the prefent publication, he treats of Elementary Tac- 
tics, or of the conftituent parts of an army fingly ; under the 
heads of Infantry, Cavalry, Light-troops, and Artillery. In 
the fecond part, he teaches what is called the Grand Taétics ; 
that is, he brings together, and, to ufe his own expreffion, 
© Amalgamets’ thefe different bodies into the form of an army ; 
and fhews in what manner, thus united, they may beft concur 
in the execution of the great maneeuvres of war; firft on the 
march, and next on the field of battle—the two grand divifions 
of this part of the {cience. f 

We fhould add, that many of the Author’s new principles or 
ideas are intimately connected with a comprehenfive political 
and moral, as well as military, fyftem, planned by him. His 
new military principles may neverthelefs, he affirms, be ap- 
plied to any fyttem at prefent fubfifting : his intention being to 
apply them, not only to the prefent French military eftablifh- 
ment, but likewife to thofe of Auftria, England, &c. We 
ought further toobferve, that this is not a work of mere fpecu- 
Jation.—* The principles which I here lay down, fays the Au- 
thor, are, in part, thofe of the king cf Pruffia; they are the 
ideas of many experienced military officers, who have ftudied 
their art. ‘They are thofe of my father, acquired during forty 
years fervice; in fhort, they are my own, corrected and ma- 
tured (refroidies, as the Author more elegantly exprefles it) by 
bis experience.’—- The preliminary political difcourfe, mentioned 
in the title, appears to be drawn up by the band of a matter in 
that fcience likewife, and of a philanthropift. P. 





A R y + aA 
Les Ocufs rouzes, Fe.—An Epiftle from Sorhouet, on.his Death-bed, 
to M. de Maupeou, Chancellor of France. r2nw. Paris, 1772. 


Republithed in London. 


HE fictitious, dying Sorhouct, here aflumes the name and 
character’ (we tuppoie) of one of the real members of the 
new company, of tribunal, or parliament, lately /et up by the 
chancellor 
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chancellor Maupeou, on the annihilation of the old parliament 
of Paris; and, under the guife of being his confident and friend, 
and the only one out of eighteen millions who does not hold his 
name in execration, /peaks daggers to his foul.—‘The moft dif- 
tant pofterity, (fays this pretended dying penitent, almoft at 
his firft outfet) will unite your name with that of poor Sorhouet, 
and ufe them as perfectly expreflive of the moft fovereign con- 
tempt, and the moft outrageous reproach ; in fhort, as fyno- 
nyms to the names of thofe vile poltroons and monfters, the 
memory of whom, preferved in hiftory, makes the reader even 
yet fhudder with horror. 

Such, in general, is the ftile and manner of this French 
‘Junius, who afterwards, like his great archetype, draws the 
characters, and delineates fome of the more ftriking traits of 
the private hiftory of feveral members of the new parliament, 
in the very gall of bitternefs. Familiarized as we are to pro- 
ductions of this kind here at home, we have feldom feen any of 
our Sejanufes handled with fuch freedom and afperity. To 
thofe, however, who are not minutely acquainted with the late 
outrageoufly violent proceedings of the prefent chancellor of 
France, and who have not feen the flaming antiminifterial 
pamphlets frequently alluded to in this publication, many parts 
of the prefent produ@ion will be totally unintelligible. B. 





ArT, XII, 

Folephi Quarin, Sacr, Cafar. Reg. Apoftel. Maj, Se. Methedus. Se. 
The Method of curing Fevers. By Jofeph Quarin, M.D. &c. 
&e, 12mo. Vienna, 1772. 

‘T Bs fmall volume contains a fet of precepts relating to 

the cure of fevers, partly colle&ted from the moft approved 
writers, and in part from the Author’s own obfervations, dur- 
ing a fuccefsful practice of twenty years, at Vienna, and in 
one of the hofpitals in that city. The defcriptions of the dif- 
ferent kinds of fevers, and the curative directions, are delivered 
in plain and perfpicuous language ; and the Author’s formula, 
added at the end of the treatife, are in general fimple and effi- 
cacious :—much fimpler indeed than is ufual with German pre- 

{cribers. 

In treating of the ufe of the bark, in the remiffions of the 
infammatory fever, the Author ipeaks with fome degree of 
predile€&tion of the decoction of that fubftance, which he, as 
well as the celebrated Vogel, prefers both to the fimple powder 
and the extraét; and adds, that © it is certain, from experience, 
that 2 mortification, which has refifted the powers both of the 
bark in fubftance and of the extraét, has been ftopped by the 
ufe of the decoéion.’ In this country, on the contrary, we 
almoft univerfally atiribute the greateft degree of efficacy to the 
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bark in fubftance.—A proof of the admirable uncertainty at, 
tending even the feemingly plaineft medical facts. 

Toward the end of the chapter on the natural fmall-pox, the 
Author obferves, that, though he has had a moft extenfive prac- 
tice in that diftemper, he has not, during five years, loft a fingle 
patient in it, excepting two; to one of whom he was called in 
the laft ftage of the confluent fmall-pox, and to the other a 
purging medicine had been given in his abfence, which 
brought on an incurable diarrhea. We perceive, nothing, 
however, very particular in the Author’s method of treating 
this diftemper, except that a feemingly very immoderate exhi- 
bition of the mineral acids is here recommended. 

In fpeaking of inoculation, the Author only obferves, in 

eneral, that it has been pradtifed at Vienna with the greateft 
Precets. ‘ The great fecret of inoculation, he adds, as Tif- 
fot had before remarked, confifts in inferting the variolous 
poifon into a body free from all rigidity, laxity, weaknefs, ob- 
ftruction, cachochymy, &c. in fhort, into a healthy but not 
an athletic body.’ | 

This is not, however, the /ecret of inoculation; nor do we 
believe that that fecret has yet been foand out. We may affirm 
this with fome degree of confidence; as we have been witnefles 
to a promifcuous and fuccefsful inoculation of many hundreds 
of perfons, of all ages and temperaments ; of lax and of rigid 
fibres; fome healthy, and others cachochymical, and even 
jaundiced and dropfical ; performed fometimes with, and at 
other times without, preparation ; and that preparation the fame, 
except with regard to dofe, for very different and oppofite confti- 
tutions :—and yet the fuccefs of this wonderful operation was 
pretty equally balanced among all thefe very different fubjedts. 
We pretend not to explain this matter ; at the fame time we 
do not mean, by this obfervation, to recommend a total inat- 
tention to the circumftances and conftitution of the perfon 
who is to undergo this operation. In medicine, where we are fo 
liable to be miftaken, it will always be the moft eligible, if we 
mult err, to err on the reputed fafeft fide, 
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ArT. XIII. 

Olfervations fur le Livre intitulé Syftéme dz la Nature.—Obfervations 
on a book entitled, the Syftem of Nature. By M. J. de Caftillon, 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres of 
Berlin, Gottingen, Harlem, &c. 8vo. Berlin. 1771. — 

PP HESE obfervations reflect no {mall honour on the Author, 

who is already well known in the republic of letters, by 
fome valuable and ufeful performances in favour of religion and 
yirtue. He expofes the fophiftry ani contradiCtions that are 
; to 
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‘to be met with, in abundance, in the Sy/fem of Nature, with great 


perfpicuity and ftrength of reafoning, and with all that decency, 
candor, and moderation, that becomes a gentleman, a chriftian, 
and a man of letters. 

The great defign of the Author of the Sy/gm of Nature, is to 
prove this fingle propofition—there is no Ged. In order to ree 
concile this propofition with the prefent ftate of things, it is 
neceflary to fuppofe, 1ft, that matter is felf-exiftent; adly, that 
motion is eflential to it; and 3dly, that whatever exifts is either 
matter or a modification of matter. If but one of thefe fuppo- 
fitions be falfe, the Sy/tem of Nature falls to the ground. Now 
M. de Caftillon demonftrates, in the cleareft and moft fatif- 
factory manner, the falfehood of all the three; fhews evidently 
that we have a clear and diftinét idea of immaterial beings, and 
that the foul of man is immaterial. He makes fome very judicious 
and pertinent obfervations on natural religion, and the purity 
and perfection of Chriftian morals. He conceals none of the 
objections urged by the Author whom he refutes; on the con- 
trary, he has placed many of them in a much ftronger and 


clearer light. 
If any of our Readers have been perverted by the appearance 


of reafoning in the Sy/em of Nature, we recommend the obfer- 


vations before us to their attentive perufal. In regard to the 
{tyle and fprightly manner of writing in the Sy/em, the 


following paflage from the moft fafhionable writer of the 


prefent age cannot fail of having great weight with them.— 
© Rien de plus déplacé que de parler de phyfique poétiquement, et 
de prodiguer les figures et les ornemens quand il ne faut que méthode, 
clarté, ct vérité. Cveft le charlatoni/me d'un homme qui veut faire 
paffer de faux fyftémes ala faveur d’un vain bruit de paroles. Les 
petits Efprits font trompes par cet appas, et les bons efprits le dedaig- 
nent.—Queft. fur ? Encycl. part 2. pe 157-” BR 
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ArT. XIV. 

Exercitationes Critice in ‘Jobi cap. xix. 23-29. accedit firi@ior ex 
pofitio Reliquarum Ejufdem Libri Sententiarum, quibus Religionis 
Antiquifima Veftigia Produntur: Autore F. C. Velthufen, Germanis 
Londini peregrinantibus verbi divini interprete. 1z2mo0. Lemgovie 
ex officina Meyeriana, 1772,—Critical Obfervations on Part of the 
xixth Chapter of Job, from the 23d Verfe to the zgth, &c. By 
J.C. Velthufen. Sold by Heydinger, &c. 


ME: Velthufen’s abilities are already known to our Readers, 
from his Vindication of the Authenticity of the firft and 
fecond chapters of St. Matthew’s Gofpel; of which fome ace 


count was given in our Review for July, 1771, 
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The object of his prefent enquiry is curious, but ‘the fide of 
the queftion which he endeavours to fupport, is that which has, 
for fome time, been rather deferted by the learned, as ‘hardly 
defenfible; though, in more diftant periods, the explication 
which he here contends for, was generally regarded as the 
true fenfe and meaning of the pafiage under examination. 

In a religious view, no doubt, the verfes referred ‘to in the 
above title, may be ufed by pious perfons, as expreffing their 
faith and hope in a future life, with the comfort they derive 
from it: but whether this was the original defign of the words 
is at Jeaft doubtful ; and it muft be confefied’ there appears ‘to 
be much reafcn and force in thofe arguments, which are brought 
to prove that Job had only a view to a more cheerful and happy 
{tate of the prefent life, in which he firmly believed the good 
providence of God would hereafter place him, notwithftanding 
his prefent calamitous circumftances. 

It is indeed allowed, that the ancient Jews confidered the 
words either as expreffive of a’ future ftate in general, or of the 
refurreétion of the body in particular. In this laft explication 
fucceeding interpreters have concurred, and not without fome 
reafon, efpecially on account of the folemn and weighty pre- 
face with which the declaration is introduced, as containing 
fomewhat of the higheft moment and.importance. The addi- 
tion which is made by the feptuagint to the laft-verfe of the 
book of Job is remarkable in this refpe&t, and perhaps might have 
particular regard to the verfes here under confideration: So od 
died, being old and full ‘ days; but it ts written that he frall rife 
again with thofe whom the Lord raifes up. Further, fome expo- 
fitors have thought, that allowing Job to have fpoken in pro- 
phetical terms of his reftoration'to temporal greatnefs and pro- 
{perity, thofe-terms muft be confidered as highly figurative, and 
fhould ahis be acknowledged as their true meaning, it will ftill 
‘be at leaft the borrowing of.ajigure from the notion and expec- 
tation of the refurrection of the dead.—But without farther 
obfervations on the fubje€t, we proceed'to lay before our Reae 
ders fome view of Mr. Velthufen’s method and arzuments:: 
from which it. appears that he has been very converiant with 
the Hebrew language, that he has taken great pains in the 
rexamination of ancient MSS. verfions, &c. and in a critical 
inveftigation of the fentences and words which compofe this 
celebrated part of the Old Teftament writings. 

. sHe begins with fome general remarks on the various readings 
lof the:Old, Teftament. *§ If, fays he, the fubiect of enquiry 
-he concerning the whole of the facred volume, ‘I can never per- 
fuade myfelf that itis falfely written. I much rather apprehend 
stli@t a far greater‘number of errors are crept into the writings 
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of the Greeks and Romans, in proportion to their age; though 
thefe writings are of much later date. It is not indeed fuppofe- 
able, without a miracle, that the amanuenfes fhould ‘never have 
erred in tranfcribing the Hebrew text: this certamly is the lefs 
to have been expected, bécaufe we find that with regard to the 
New Teftament, though much more recently publifhed, all 
errors are not avoided, as plainly appears from the different 
readings which are found in MSS.’ 

This Writer proceeds to other reflections on the advantages 
arifing from ‘critical enquiries and conjectures ; which, if care- 
fully executed, may often prove greatly ferviceable toward elu- 
cidating different parts of the facred text. Among other ine 
{tances of this kind, he in particular mentions the obfervations 
of Dr. Kennicott on 1 Sam. vi. 19. © who has fhewn that 
Jofephus, and two MSS. of better note, inftead of fifty thoufand 
and feventy, as it ftands in our tranflation, read only feventy *.? 
This is an emendation drawn from different readings ; and, in 
like manner, a critical conjecture, fometimes fo greatly recom- 
mends itfelf, that there can be no doubt but that it ought to 
be received as the true reading.—* No one, fays he, can hefi- 
tate whether in Jer. xxvii. I. (compared with v. 3 and 32.) 
T2171? (Jehoiakim) ought not to be exchanged for 7P7¥ 
(Zedekiah.’) | 

‘ But, adds our Author, the variety of readings in the facred 
{criptures is not fo great as either to deftroy the perfpicuity of 


the difcourfe, or to give any reafon to fufpe& a corruption in 


thofe places where the fenfe is fufficiently clear and evident.” 

In the fecond fection we arrive more immediately at the di- 
rect fubject of the treatife, and here we are prefented with a 
Latin vesfion of the whole paflage. Job’s friends, it is ob- 
ferved, had.contended that piety is rewarded in the prefent ftate 
of things: Job firmly maintained the contrary ; upon which 
they accufed him of overthrowing the juftice of the Supreme 
Being. Job therefore appeals to his pofterity, and makes a 
profeffion of his only expectation and hope in the following 
serms : 

© Per hanc, amici, priftinam teflor fidem, 

Per facra quavis obfecro: 

Tanti dclores totque me vexant mala; 
Peétus moverent ferreum ! 

Quid? me, tremenda qui premor DEI manu, 
impune jam laceffitis ? 

Nec inngceniem ves pudet fermonibus 
Nimium malignis carpere ? 








* Vid. Monthly Review, for April 1768, 
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O fi perenni traderetur pofleris 
Oraculum volumine ! 
Tabulis legatur fermo fcriptus plumbeis, 
Nudifve fealptus rupibus ! 
Noftri etenim generis vindex mili vivit & ulter, 
Qui mea defendat cognato jura fuperfies. 
DU timus is leti vidtor certamen inibit, 
Ipfe DEUS ; fpolium mibi raptum Tartara pofcet 
Armata dextra: cutis hac lacerata redibit 

Pulchrior : bec itli tune latus brachia tendam: 
Hifgue meis oculis Numen fpeétabo benignum. 

. Cuyjus ut adfpedium timidi perferre profani 
Haud poterunt ; ita me ridenti fronte beabit. 
Hance ego fpem foveo, neque fata extrema recufa. 

Quodft dolojas mi paratis machinas, 
Divina quanquam fentio ; 

Trepidate! que committis piacula, 
Pane manent certiffima. 

‘Fam ftricius enfis vos docebit ; Fudicem 
Curare jus mortalium I’ 


In the third fection our Critic thus proceeds, ‘ every perfon 
will at once perceive that this oration is to be underftood of the 
refurrection of the body. Job’s difcourfe had been concerning 
religion. He makes a profeffion of his faith (vi. 8—10. xvi. 20.) 
that he might deftroy the frivolous accufations of his friends. 
But if he referred to fome expected time of enjoyment in the 
prefent ftate, the meaning of his expreffions ig weak and 
‘foolifh: ** Ceafe, my friends, to charge me with denying that 
‘human affairs are governed in a righteous manner, becaufe [ 
infift that I fhall never fee any happier times in the prefent life: 
but hear, O pofterity, what is my confolation, with which I 
vindicate to myfelf the rectitude of the Supreme Being: although 
‘Tam fully perfuaded that T fhall never be favoured with more pro- 
Sperous circumfances INTHIS LIFE, yet I know, that IN THIS 
LIFE more joyful times hall arrive to me.”—-lf fuch was his 
meaning, what occafion was there for fo fharp a conteft between 
him and his friends ?—Further it fhould be obferved, that it is 
ufual in facred poetry to introduce, with fome peculiar folem- 
nity and grandeur of expreffion, any oracle which is recom 
mended above others to the regard and faith of pofterity.’ 

In this manner, together with fome few confiderations added 
in anote, Mr. Velthufen endeavours to defend his interpretation 
of the words. He makes a number of critical remarks on the 
diftin& words of which thefe verfes are compofed; and in 
“feverat following fections he tranfcribes the whole paflage ac- 
cording as it appears in many ancient verfions ; to all which are 

fubjoined 
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fubjoined a careful collection of the various readings to be met 
with in this fmall part of the facred writings. 

In the fourteenth fetion he acquaints his readers that, 

‘ although, in his opinion, the obfervations he has made with 
fo much attention, ought to be fufficient for the explication of 
this paflage, he has thought proper carefully to run over the 
contents of the whole poem, and tranfcribe thofe verfes, by 
which the controverted fyftem of Job’s faith might be illuft- 
rated, and a ftronger light thrown on his expofition of the 
paragraph.’ 
' Accordingly he offers to our confideration a great number of 
paflages from different parts of this book, on all which he adds, 
in the notes, many critical remarks: fome of the verfes thus 
feleGted appear to oppofe his opinion, others feem very favour- 
able to it, particularly on account of fome little different turn 
which he gives them in his tranflation. We fhall tranfcribe 
the following, in the Author’s own words, which the more 
Jearned Reader may compare with our verfion, and with the 
original, 

© Fob xvii. 13-16. Si quid mihi tamen exfpectandum eft, 

ex{pecto inferos, apud quos domicilium meum habeo. In reg- 
num tenebrarum lectus mihi ftratus eft. Pulvis & putredo, 
-unde originem duco, parentum mihi loco erunt; et cum vermi- 
bus, tanquam cum fratribus familiariter verfabor. Quid enim? 
nihil amplius exfpe@o, (quantum ad hanc vitam) Spem autem 
(zternz felicitatis) quam pectore foveo, nemo veftrum animad- 
 wertit, In folitudines inferni bac /pes (mecum) defcendet: /- 
quidem junétis viribus impugnatam mortem conculcabimus.’ 
' © Hitherto, therefore, remarks our Author, Job rejects all. 
hipe as to the prefent life, at the fame time that he eftablifhes a 
-nobler hope. I wifh my readers would obferve that thefe were 
his laft words, before he delivered thofe which are contained in 
the nineteenth chapter, Now, I would afk, who can fuppofe 
that, after thofe futile cenfures of Bildad which are related in 
the eighteenth chapter, he fhould fo fuddenly have changed his 
mind, and immediately have believed that which he had fo 
ftrenuoufly denied :’ viz. that he did retain the ope of enjoy- 
ment and profperity in this world. 

The goth and 31ft chapters of this book conclude the dif- 
courfes of Job; after taking notice of which, Mr. Velthufen 
remarks, that ¢ this is the laft of Job’s conferences; from 
whence it appears, that from the beginning to the end of the 
debate, it was his fixed and perpetual opinion, that all hope of 
deliverance and falvation for him muft be placed in a life to 
come. ‘Therefore can any perfon doubt whether or not the 
Nineteenth chapter of this book relates to the refurrection of 


the body ?? 
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We thal] conclude with recommending this little treatife ta 
the attention of thofe who enquire critically into facred fubjeéts, 
as they may here meet with feveral obfervations worthy of their 


particular regard. ke. 





ArT. XV. 

Gerardil B. Van Swieten, (Sc. Commentarie, ce.—The Commenta- 
ries of G, B. Van Swieten, &c. on the Aphorifms of Boerhaave, 
&ce. Vol, V. Quarto. Leyden. 19772. 

1X the volume now before us the public at length fee the 
completion of a laborious and valuable work, begun by the 

Jearned Author near thirty years ago. As the erent merit of 

thefe commentaries is univerfally known, it is wholly unnecef- 

fary for us to fay any thing more concerning this concluding 
volume, than that the execution of it is, at leaft, equal to that 
of the preceding volumes. 


ArT XVI. 

Hifoire &F Memoires de la Societé, Ge.—The Hiftory and Memoirs of 

the Society formed at Amfterdam, for the Recovery of Perfons that 
have been drowned. Fourth part. 8vo. Amfterdam. 1772. 

WeE have already, im a former Appendix *, given a pretty 

full account of the inftitution and defign of this benevo- 

lent fociety, and of the remarkable fuccefs with which their 

labours have been attended. We find, by the prefent publi- 





cation, that the fame benevolent and humane defign is ftill a | 


fecuted, and has been attended with equal fuccefs. 


a 





Art. XVII. 
Elettricifmo artificigle, de Gianbatifia Beccaria.—Artificial Electri- 
city ¢- 4to. 1772. Imported by Elmfley. 

HIS curious treatife is dedicated to the Duke of Chabiais, 
the king of Sardinia’s fecond fon, who has long ftudied 
phyficks, and particularly this branch of it, under the tuition 
of the ingenious Author, who is profeffor of natural philofophy 

in the univeriity of Turin. 
Signor Beccaria prefixes to his work a letter of compliment 
to Dr. Franklin, whom he juftly looks upon as the father of 
eleCtricity ; and it is with a degree of enthufiafin that he fpeaks 


of his difcoveries. ‘Io you, fays he, it was given to enlighten - 


the mind of man in this new fcience. It is you that have dif- 
armed the thunder of all its terrours, and your daring genius 
bas even taught the fire of heaven that was looked upon as the 
weapon of omnipotence, to obey your voice. 





* To vol. xlv. p. 556. 
+ Artificial electricity is not precifely the meaning of Elettricifmo 
artificiale, whichis a phrafe of the Author’s own invention, and by 
which he feems to mean that activity of the electric fluid that is ex- 


agitéd by art. 
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The whole of this work is divided into fix chapters. 

Chapter firft, contains the theory of artificial ele&ricity, de- 
duced from the circulation of the ele@tric fire in an ordi 
apparatus. This apparatus he deferibes. It confifts, he fays, of 
one eleétrical fubftance, which he calls z/s/ante, and two con- 
ducting fubftances, ftiled by him deferenti, His sfvleute is a 
glafs cylinder, which he prefers to a globe. His firft deferente 
- prime conductor) is a tin tube twelve feet long and one 
oot in diameter. This through the whole of his work he ftiles 
la catena. His other deferente {ubftance, is what anfwers in our 
machines to a cufhion that is not infolated, but in his apparatus 
is the body of a man who holds his hands upon the cylinder, 
by the revolution of which the fire is transferred from him to 
the prime conduCtor. By this it will appear, that the Italian 
artifts have not as yet arrived at the fame perfection in con~ 
ftrudting ele&trical machines as ours have, 

The Author begins by laying down fome general principles 
er axioms. 

1ft, That every body is poflefled of electrical matter. 

- 2dly, When this matter is diftributed in an equal proportion 
it remains in equilibrium, and makes no impreflion on our 
organs. 

gdly, But when it is forced to occupy a fmaller (pace. than ts 
natural to it, or when this equilibrium is deftroyed, it then 
exerts itfelf to expand on all fides, till the equilibrium is reftored. 

Artificial electricity he defines to be the fcience of the effects 
which electrical fire produces when it is excited by art: and 
natural electricity the knowledge of thefe effects, when it is 
excited by nature. 

It is impoffible to give any tolerable account of this work, 
without a number of engravings to illuftrate the variety of ex- 
periments it contains. However, as we are confiderably before 
the Italians in the fcience of electricity, the greateft patt of 
thefe are already to be found in the works of Dr. Franklin, Dr. 
Prieftley, and others of our great electricians; to whom the 
Author conftantly refers, in almoft every page of his book. 

The fecond chapter contains the theory of electric bodies, 
with regard to the charging and difcharging them. 

In the third he treats of the electric atmofphere, which he 
terms ¢lettricita premente. 

The fourth gives an account of the /c: ntilla, or cleétric {park, 
which he calls elettricita viva, 

In the fifth he treats of the different methods of exciting 
electricity. 

The Jatt chapter is divided into two parts. 

The fubje& of the firft part is the motion of the electric fluid 
in the deferenti or conducting fubftances, — 

That 
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That of the fecond, the motion of the fame fluid in th 
ifolanti, or electric fubftances, | 
Each of thefe chapters are fubdivided into a number of arti- 


cles; and, in the courfe of the work, the Author introduces a: 
great variety of curious experiments, which although many of 


them are already known, yet as he has arranged them fo as to 
reflect a mutual light on each other, it is probable, that, in the 
hands of fkilful electricians, his work will tend greatly to pro 
mote the knowledge of that fcience. 

The Author’s character for candour and ingenuity has long 
been eftablifhed. It were greatly to be wifhed that he were a 
little more concife, and would guard againft repetitions, For 
altho’ his wotk contains much matter, yet it certainly might have 
been communicated in fewer words. His language too, is often 
ebfcure, and without the plates would have been unintelligibles 
This, indeed, was almoft unavoidable, from the variety of 
words and phrafes which he has been obliged to adapt, and 
fometimes to invent, for the explanation of the different phenos 


mena of this new {cience. | Capt. BB Dong | 
| L | , 





Arr. XVIII. 

Traduction du 34, 35 © 36 Livres de Pline, Se.—A Tranflation of 
the 34th, 35th, and 36th Books of the Elder Pliny; with Notes, by 
M. Falconet, one of the Profeffors of the Royal Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture in France, and Honorary Member of the, 
Imperial Academy of Fine Arts at Peterfburgh. To which are 
added, Reflections on Sculpture, firft printed in 1761. 8vo. 
Amfterdam. Rey. 1772. 


PTHEY who are poflefied of a tafte for the writings of the 

antients, joined to a love for the fine Arts, will receive the 
prefent partial tranflation of Pliny with pleafure. It is intended 
to convey a juft interpretation of what that venerable ancient 
has written on the fubjects of ftatuary and painting :—this tafk 
too is executed by an artift of eminence, competently verfed in 
claffical literature; and accordingly, fufficiently able to explain 
his Author’s fenfe in the eafy paflages; and better qualified, in 
confequence of his practical knowledge of the art, to throw 
light on many of the obfcure parts, than the mere fcholar, whe 
is greatly his fuperior in the knowledge of the antient languages. 
Such nearly are the Tranflator’s own ideas, and they muft in 
general, that is, with the proper and obvious modifications, be 
acknowledged to be juft. 

He who writes upon a fubjeét, our Tranflator very properly 
obferves, which he does not underftand, whatever may be his 
genius and acquirements on other fubjeéts, expofes himfelf to 
the danger of writing nonfenfe, and he writes nonfenfe ac- 
cordingly. . This, it feems, was the cafe of Pliny, whofe 
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knowledge, according to M. Falconet, in the arts of painting 
and fculpture, was very fuperfcial. The Tranflator gives 
feveral ftriking proofs of the juftice of this charge, as well as 
many inftances of his want of exactnels, and of hyperbolic 
indi{criminate and contradictory commendations beftewed by 
him on different artifts and performances. 

The notes attending this tranflation are numerous and well 
written. In feveral of thefe, the Author very freely criticifes 
many modern connoifleurs and writers on the fubject of the 
fine arts; and, among the reft, we find ourfelves animadverted 
upon, with regard to the very juft ftrictures we threw out 
upon Dr. King’s defcription of the Author’s equeftrian ftatue 
of Peter the Great*; and with refpect to which we_have 


nothing to retract. 
. 





ART. XIX. 


Syftéme Social; ou Principes naturels dela Morale et de la Politique; avec 
un examen de I’ influence du Gouvernment Jur les Maears.—'The focial 
Syftem, or the natural Principles of Morality and Politics; with 
an Examination of the Influence of Government upon Manners. 
8vo. 3 Vols. Paris. 1773. 


HIS work is faid to come from the pen of the Author of 
Syftéme de la Nature +, (fee the Appendix to volume xlii. 
of our Review) and indced this is highly probable. The fame 
atheiftic principles, the fame diffufe and declamatory mannet 
of writing, the fame want of order and precifion, the fame fpirit 
of railing at priefts and prieftcraft, the fame gro‘s mifreprefen- 
tation of the Chriftian fyftem appears in both productions, to- 
gether with the moft outrageous blafphemy. But while we 
think ourfelves obliged to mention this, in juftice to our Readers, 
and to the caufe of truth and virtue, we cannot help acknow- 
ledging in juftice to the Author, whoever he is, that a love of 
liberty, of virtue, and of mankind, breathes through the whole 
of his performance, with an utter abhorrence of every fpecies 
of tyranny, both civil and ecclefiaftical. He appears to havea 
very extenfive knowledge of hiftory, and to be well acquainted 
with the manners of the age we live in, of which he draws 
fome very juft and ftriking pictures. What we chiefly lament 
is, that while he is an advocate for virtue, and feems warmly 
and earneftly to recommend the practice of focial duties, he 
endeavours to weaken, or rather utterly to fubvert the only 
fure and folid foundations of them. A fyftem of morality that 
* See Monthly Review, vol. xl. Feb. 1769. page 122. 
“ B. The Author’s note miftakenly refers to January for this 
article. 
+ Publifhed under the fiGtitious name of Mirabaud, 
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excludes the very idea of deity, is furely a very abfurd and-ros 
mantic fyftem ! ,The man who believes that a fupremely wife, 
and good Being prefides over the whole of nature, directing and 
fuperintending all events; that he is accountable ta this Being 
for his. conduct; and that he will be rewarded or punifhed ia 
a future ftate according to his behaviour in the prefent, has 
certainly motives to the practice of every moral and focial duty, 
infinitely fuperior to any that can poffibly be fuppofed to influ- 
ence the man who denies the exiftence of fuch a Being. Who- 
ever has carefully ftudied human nature, and attentively ex- 
amined the fprings and motives of human actions, will, we are 
perfuaded, readily allow that no principles are capable of in- 
fpiring fuch.noble and generous fentiments, or of raifing the 
human character to fuch a degree of perfection, as thofe that 
are derived from religion: nor can any principles poffibly enable 
aman to bear up under the various diftrefles and calamities to 
which the lot of humanity is fubject, with fuch firmnefs, forti- 
tude and patience, as religious principles. For the truth of this 
we may fafely appeal to every competent and unprejudiced judge 
of the fubject. In a word, to feparate religion from morality 
is to deftroy both. 

That religion has too frequently been reprefented in fuch 
colours as conceal its native beauty and genuine charms, isa 
melancholy truth; nor can it be denied, that the general con- 
duc of thofe whofe bufinefs it has been to teach and defend it, 
has, in every age and every country, reflected difhonour on 
themfelves and on the caufe of religion. It is equally true, 
however, that many of this clafs of men have been the brighteft 
ornaments of human nature, perfons of diftinguifhed abilities 
and integrity, of exemplary virtue both in public and private 


life, a@tive and diligent in promoting every valuable intereft of 


fociety ; nor is it lefs certain, that their fupcrior virtue and ufe- 
fulnefs has been principally owing to the influence of religious 
principles upon their minds. Had the Author of the fyftem 
before us duly confidered this, he would have fpoke of religion 
in very different terms, and would never have reprefented its 
minifters, as he always does, without any diftinction, as the moft 
inhuman, unfociable, and deteftable of all men. How con- 
fiftent fuch condu& is with candor, or with ju/fice, which he 
makes the foundation of all virtues, we leave to hiimfelf, and to 
his Readers to determine. | 

His work is divided into three parts, in the firft of which he 
treats of the natural principles of morality; in the fecond, of 
the natural principles of politics; and, in the third, of the in- 
fluence of government upon manners, or the caufes and remedies 
of corruption. Each part is fubdivided into chapters, in which 


he gives us his fentiments upon many very curious and impor- 
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tant fubjects ; his manner of treating them is loofe and fuper- 
ficial ; he feldom advances any thing new; but many of his 
obfervations are extremely juft, pertinent, and ftrikings his 
manner is lively and animated, and his ftile eafy and per- 
{picuous. 

As a fpecimen of his fentiments, and in order to juftify the 
cenfure we have pafled upon his Sy/fem, we fliall lay before our 
Readers part of what he advances in the third chapter of his 
firft volume, wherein he treats of Chriftian morality. 

In order to render men better, fays he, we mult lead them to 
the fearch of truth, make them cultivate their reafon, place ex- 
periments before their eyes, fhew them the dangerous effects of 
vice, and make them feel the advantages of virtue. Such is 
the object of morality. In order to render them more happy, 
we muft make their interefts the fame, unite them in the clofett 
bonds of fociety, invite and oblige them to do good and to ab- 
ftain from evil. This is the object of every government, which 
is only the power of a fociety placed in the hands of one or 
more citizens, with a view to oblige every member to practife 
the rules of morality. 

Morality is the art of living happily with our fellow crea- 
tures. Virtue confifts in rendering ourfelves happy by making 
others happy. 

Every perfon acknowledges the ufefulnefs of morality; and 
yet its true principles feem ftill involved in fuch darknefs as the 
moft piercing eyes can fcarce penetrate. Every man extols the 
advantages of virtue, though there is very little agreement with 
relation to the ideas that ought to be formed concerning it: to 
the generality of mankind it is a vague, empty term, which they 
admire, without being able to annex any determinate fenfe to 
it. Whence can this ignorance and uncertainty arife in regard 
to objects, which all men allow to be both impertanet and necef- 
fary? To what muft we impute the little knowledge we have 
of our duty, after all the profound refearches and indefatigable 
labours of fo many fages, who have made man, and the relations 
wherein he ftands to his fellow creatures, the objects of their 
ftudy ? On the one hand, theology, by its obfcure and often 
contradictory notions, has thrown palpable darknefs over a 
branch of fcience, the moft plain, the moft eafy, the moft intel- 
ligible, and the moft capable of de:monftration. Civil policy, 
on the other hand, far from lending its aid to morality, contra- 
dicis it every moment, and renders its principles and maxims 
totally ufelefs: both vifible and invifible powers feem to have 
combined in order to turn the heart of man from the purfuit or 
thofe objects which are moft effential and neceflary to his hap- 
pine’s in the prefent life. 
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Inftead of looking to Earth for the principles according to 
which men ought to regulate their conduct, religion fearches 
for them in Heaven; inftead of founding morality upon thofe 
plain and obvious relations that fubfift between man and his 
fellow-creatures, religion founds it upon relations which are 
fuppofed to fubfift between man and certain unknown powers, 
placed in the inacceflible regions of the Empyreum. Atk the 
Divines of every country, what they mean by morality? they 
will tell you, it is the art of pleafing the Gods; that the Gods 
are offended when we offend men ; that the Gods will punifh 
in this world, or the next, every crime committed againft 
fociety, and will reward virtuous actions. Afk thefe enlight- 
ened Sages, what is virtue? ‘They will anfwer, it is the con- 
formity of man’s actions to the will of his God. But who is 
this God, whofe will you publifh upon earth? He is, they 
will tell you, an incomprehenfible Being, of whom mortals can 
form no idea. What are the views and defigns of this Being, 
to which men are obliged to conform? ‘They are impenetrable 
to us; but God has revealed the conduct which men ought to 
obferve both in regard to himfelf and others. Have all the 
inhabitants of the earth the fame God? No; the different 
countries of this globe have different Gods, and different pre- 
cepts from their Gods. They do not fpeak the fame language 
to the Chinefe, the Indians, the Perfians, and the Europeans. 
Each religion prefcribes different duties to its votaries; and 
what the Deity orders or permits at one time or at one place, 
is ftri€tly forbid at other times_and in other places, 

If, in order to. difcover the divine defigns and intentions, 
we confult the feveral revelations which we are told have been 
miade to men, we find that it is impoffible to conform ourfelves 
to them, without violating the moft evident rules of morality. 
In almott every fyftem of religion upon earth, the Deity is repre- 
fented as a furious and unjuft fovereign ; implacable in his anger ; 
punifhing the guilty without meafure or proportion; making 
innocent children bear the iniquities of their fathers ; fetting no 
bounds to his vengeance ; and commanding, in the moft def- 
potic manner, perfidy, robbery, and carnage. In a word, 
even in thofe nations which are looked upon as the moft civi- 
lized, religious adoration is paid to invifible “Tyrants, who 
violate all the rules of morality, and whofe example is fufficient 
to deftroy every idea of duty in the minds of their worfhippers. 

Are caprice, therefore, cruelty, and the violation of every 
principle of equity, models fit to be propofed to reafonable 
Beings, formed to live in fociety? Is ti not exciting them to 
crimes, to tell them that they ought to imitate Beings which 


‘are reprefented under the characters of the worft of men? The 


moft horsid and outrageous acts of villainy, crimes the moft 
fhocking 
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fhocking to humanity, have been committed without fcruple or 
hefitation, under pretence of obeying and pleafing the Deity. 

Paganifm filled Olympus with a crowd of Deities, which 
mythology reprefents to us as monfters of luxury, debauchery, 
and infamy. Was not the conduc of a Jupiter, who filled 
heaven and earth with his crimes, fufficient to authorize the 
moft determined libertinifm ? 

Can any man, who has formed to himfelf the leaft idea of 
morality, without being totally blinded by his prejudices, pro- 
pofe to himfelf the jealous, inconftant, vindictive, fanguinary 
God of J—-a for his model? Is a God, who is unjuft to every 
nation, excepting that which his caprice made choice of for a 
peculiar people, a God of armies and vengeance, a God who 
exterminates nations, a proper example for the imitation of any 
reafonable being who has ideas of goodnefs, juftice, and hu- 
manity? Unlefs we are completely intoxicated with enthufiafm, 
can we poflibly perceive infinite perfections in a God, who, in 
thofe very books which are faid to be infpired by him, defcribes 
himfelf in the character of a Tyrant, who has a right to vio- 
Jate all the rules of morality, which yet are fuppofed to be 
dictated by his fupreme and fovereign pleafure ? 

When we complain of fo defpotic a God, or of his conduct, 
which is fo contrary to all the principles and notions of good 
men, his minifters tell us, that divine juftice is different from 
human juftice, that the ways of God are not like the ways of men. 
But when they talk at this rate, do they not undermine all the 
principles of morality? If juftice, goodnefs, and the other 
perfeétions of God, are entirely different from juftice, goodnefs, 
and other good qualities among men, what ideas can men pof- 
fibly form of them? If the juftice and goodnefs of God allow 
him to a& like what we call a Tyrant, that is, like an unjuft 
fovereign, will not his worfhippers be tempted to conclude, 
that he loves injuftice and wickednefs, and that they muft 
do evil in order to find favour in his fight? A cruel and 
perverfe fovereign will never think himfelf well ferved but by 
flaves who refemble him. 

Nor is the God of ***#*#*#** 9 fafer guide to lead us into the 
paths of real virtue. This mifanthropic Deity, in his gloomy 
and unfociable precepts, feems to have been entirely ignorant 
that he was fpeaking to men living in fociety. What indeed 
are we taught by his morality, which is fo highly extolled by 
thofe who never ferioufly examined it? Why it teaches us 
to retire from the world, to deteft ourfelves, to hate pleafure, 
to cherifh grief and forrow, to defpife knowledge, to prefer 
voluntary ignorance and poverty of {pirit, to love nothing upon 
earth, and to be afraid of the efteem and app:obation of our 
fellow-creatures, And what motives docs *#4### **### Jay be. 
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fore us in order to induce us to act a part fo contrary to na- 
ture, fo repugnant to what we owe to fociety? It talks to us 
ot another lite, where ineffable pleafures are laid up in ftore for 
thofe, who have voluntarily rendered themfelves unhappy ic 
the prefent world, and done nothing for the happinefs of 
others. On the other hand, this religion threatens, with eter- 
nal punifhment, thofe who fhall refufe to praétife thefe barren 
virtues, which it prefers to fuch as are truly ufeful in fociety. 
fy itupid credulity that never reafons, a vague hope of idea} 
felicity, a low, creeping humility, fufficient to break every 
generous {pring of action in the human breaft, aufterity, abjti- 
rence, voluntary punithment—thefe are the wonderful perfec 
tions which every **** ##**###** mult ftrive to attain ! 

This religion, it ts true, places charity in the number of 
virtues; this charity confifts in loving a terrible Deity above 
every thing, and our neighbours as ourfelves; but im ******* 
#****® the Jove of our neighbours has. never been a real, opera 
tive virtue: if we find icin the books of ********##, it has ever 
been banifhed from the hearts and from the conduét of their 
prichs. The miniters of the God of peace have, in every age, 
fhewn themfelves the moft unfociable, the moft inhuman, and 
the leaft indulgent of mankind. Under pretence of promoting 
the interefts of heaven, they have a thoufand times raifed con- 
fufion and diforder upon earth, from a principle of hypocritical 
zeal or real fanaticifm. Eternally at variance with one an- 
other, they have engaged princes and nations in their fatal quar= 
rels; and, filled with a bloody, murdering charity, they have 
pioufly butchered their neighbours, whenever they refufed to 
receive thofe opinions which they judged neceflary to their 
eternal falvation.—In a word, the religious fpirit ever has been, 
and ever will be, incompatible with moderation, gentlencls, 
juftice, and humanity. 

Nothing has ever been more hurtful to Auman mora 
lity, than to combine it with the morality of the Gods. By 
connecting a fyflem of morality, plain and obvious in itfelf, 
founded on reafon and experience, with a myfterious religion, 
founded upon imagination and authority, we only perplex, 
weaken, and even deftroy it. Every man who reflects, is 
capable of knowing very plainly what is hurtful or difagree- 
able to his neighbour; but it 1s very difficult to know what 
offends the Gods, whom we never fee but in the clouds, 
and of whom we can know nothing but from the difcordant 
accounts that are given of them by their minifters and inter- 
preters. - Nothing is more eafy than to fee the effects which 
are produced upon our neighbour, by injuftice, violence, and 
calumny; but nothing, excepting the imagination of men, OF 


the authority of their priefts, mafked under the name of re- 
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velation, can fhew us the effets which fuch things are capa- 
ble of producing upon the Deity. According to almoft every 
fyftem of religion upon earth, what is hurtful and difpleafing, 
what is perfectly ufelefs to thofe of our own fpecies, is often 
very agreeable to the Gods, who are beings of a very different 
nature from ours. Every fenfible man knows, by the light 
of nature, that. aflaflination is a great crime; but a devout 
PHPOEKEEE fll Of zeal, believes that nothing is more agreeable 
to his God than to calumniate a heretic, perfecute him, and 
even put him to death ; becaufe his prieft has told him, that 
a heretic is a being to whom we can fhew neither juftice, good 
nefs, nor humanity, without difpleafing the Deity, 

Nothing is of fo little confequence to a nation, as a man’s 
fentiments concerning religion; it is fufficient that he acts the 
part of a virtuous and good citizen; and yet nothing is more 
execrable in the eyes of every prieft, to whatever fect he be- 
longs, than the man who refufes to believe the opinions and 
myfteries which the prieft reveres, or who dares to call his 
infallibility in queftion, and bid defance to his authority. 
Want of saith is the moft horrid of all crimes, according to the 
uniform doétrine of all thofe, whofe opulence, titles, and 
exiftence are founded upon faith. Accordingly every religion 
abounds more or lefs with external obfervances, expiations, 
and lucrative ceremonies, the obfervation of which is ftri@ly 
enjoined, and the omiffion or contempt of which provoke 
heaven much more than thofe actions that are moft pernicious 
to fociety. The minifters, of religion in every country, have 
invented an infinite number of imaginary virtues and crimes, 
which have nothing in common with rea] morality. 

It is to nature, therefore, to ¢xperience and reafon, and not 
to the minifters of religion, we muft have recourfe, in order 
to difcover what we owe to ourfelves and what we owe tu 
fociety. A fufpicious authority, a delirious fanaticifm, uncer- 
tain hypothefis, and voluntary blindnefs, are guides on whom, 
we can never rely. 

We havethus given a fufficient fpecimen of thisexecrable Sy/#em ; 
our juft cenfure of which is fufficiently exprefled in the intro- 
ductory part of the article: to which we fhall here only add, 
that we think it impoffible for any candid, intelligent, and 
well-difpofed perfon, even if he difbelieves the divine original 
of the Bib’e, not to feel a generous indignation againft a 
writer, who is capable of mifreprefenting in fo grofs and inju- 
rious a manner, the moft benevolent and moft amiable fyftem 
of morality that ever appeared among men; a fyftem that 
breathes univerfal love and charity in every precept |—But fuch 
is the ftyle in which all the wits and geniu/es of France, in this 


enlightened age, affeCttotalk of Reticion! 
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Art. XX. 

Cours d’Hippiatrique, ou Tra:té complet de la Médecine des Chevaux, &cs 
—A complete Treatife on the Difeafes of Horfes, &c. adorned 
with fixty-five Plates, carefullyengraved. By M. Lafoffe. Folio; 
imperial Paper. Paris, 1772. Sold by Elmfley in London, 

W E have here a very magnificent and ufeful work, upon a 

branch of medical knowledge of great importance, not 
only to farriers and horfe-dotors, but to every gentleman who 
is fond of horfes, and defirous of being acquainted with the 
ftructure of one of the moft noble and moft ufeful of all animals, 
the difeafes to which he is fubjeét, the manner of curing them, 

&c. &c. 

M. Lafofle’s abilities in his profeffion are well known to all 
Europe ; his advantages for being eminent in it have been very 
great, and the public is obliged to him for his Guide du Mare- 
thal, publifhed in 1766, and ftill more for the expenfive and 
noble work now before us. The anatomical part of it, which 
is very full, and entirely new, has not, the Author tells us in 
his preface, been taken from books, but is the fruit of twenty 
years experience, during which time he has been employed in 
diffecting a very confiderable number of horfes, and in giving 
both public and private lectures upon the fubject. His anato- 
mical defcriptions, he likewife declares, have been all made 
with the difleing knife in his hands; and if many of them are 
different from the defcriptions of preceding writers, the reafon 
is, that frequent diflections have prevented him from falling 
into the fame miftakes. | 

‘The Author likewife tells us, that he has carefully revifed 
the treatife already mentioned, publifhed in 1766, changed 
the arrangement of it, corrected feveral miftakes, and given it 
to the public, in the work before us, with many additional 
and important obfervations. 

To the honour of our own country, be it likewife obferved, 

that with refpect to the Anatomy of the Horje we have, alfo, a 

noble and accurate work, by that admirable artift Mr. Srusss: 


See Review, vol. xxxvi. p. 160. oa... 





Art. XXI. 

Hiftoire de? Academie Royale des Inferiptions et Belles Lettres, &c.—The 
Hiftory of the Royal Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Let- 
tres, with Memoirs of Literature, taken from the Regifters of 
that Academy, from the Year 1763 to the Year 1766 inclufive. 
Vols, XXXIV and XXXV. 4to. Paris. —Article continued, 


'T HE flourifhing ftate, the honours, and the fplendor of this 
Academy, as well as of many others in Europe, may fug- 

geft to men of letters a very ufeful reflection. They will fee 
that nothing fo effeCtually keeps up the fpirit of literature as 
] literary 
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literary aflociations, They will fee that emulation, the power- 

ful fpring of all human aims at ex¢ellence, has, in this inftance, 

a more than ordinary effect, and will conclude it to be for the 

intereft of fcience and humanity, to encourage that moft honeft 

of every fpecies of ambition, the ambition of fuperiority in the 
various Clafles ef learning. 

' Dark refearches, indeed, where conjecture only flatters the 

purfuit, and abftraéted fpeculations, where the imagination, 

like the dove in the deluge, has not where to place her foor, 
can do but little fervice in the promotion of real knowledge, and 
can only ferve to prey upon thofe hours that are never to return. 

Yet even amufements of this kind are not altogether to be 

condemned, while there are men to whole happinefs they con- 

tribute; and thofe inquifitions into antiquity muft be barren 
indeed, that do not meet with fome marks of genius, or fome 
ray of moral truth. 

Many of both are to be found in the hiftory of this Academy, 

and not a few in the volumes before us. 

The hiftorical. part, which is contained in the thirty-fourth 

yolume, confifts of the following articles. 

J. Remarks on fome Paflages in the Text of the Cyropzdia 

of Xenophon. | 

Il. On the Drefs and Lotions of the Heathen Divinities, 

III. Obfervations on a Minerva of variegated Marble. 

1V. On Lucian’s Afs. 

V. On the Golden Afs of Apuleius. 

*,.* Lucian and Apuleius were cotemporaries, and lived in the 
times of the Antoninufes, The two tracts above-mentioned 
are Greek romances, which are in no other refpe&t worth no- 
tice, than as they throw light on the manners of the times. 

VJ]. On a Greek Romance, entitled the Babylonics. 

*.* This piece is preferved by Photius. It is of the fame 
ftamp with the former. A ridiculous drama of witches, 
conjurers, vagabonds, and the like. In the fecond century 
of our era, the Greek tafte was wretched. It was the 
dotage of Greece, and hardly any of their authors are 
worth attending to, except Heliodorus, Longus, and pof- 
fibly one or two more. 

VII. An Enquiry concerning thofe Authors from whom 

Parthenius has drawn his Narrations. 

VIII. A Memoir on the ancient Hiftory of the Indians. 

*.* A long, laborious dream. 

IX. Obfervations on a Paflage in Plautus, that has fome 

Relation to the Hiftory of Sicily. 

X. Memoirs of Marcus Valerius Meffala, the Friend of 

Auguftus, a Man of Letters, and a Patron of Jearned Men. 


*,* Of this article we fhall take farther notice. 
| Pp 4 XI. Obfervations 
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XI. Obfervations on the Refpect which the Romans enter- 
tained for Religion, together with an Enquiry how far they 
carried the Liberty of Toleration. 

XII On the Afphaltic Lake, or the Dead Sea. 

XII, Remarks on the neceffity of Citations in Works of 
Erudition, and on the Manner in which the Ancients cited. 

XIV. Memoirs of Marius, Bifhop of Avenches, Author of 
the moft ancient Chronicle of France. | 

XV. Remarks on the two laft French Tranflations of Virgil. 

XVI, Critical Obfervations on the Abbé de Foy’s Notice des 
Diplomes. 

XVII. Devices, Infcriptions, and Medals, made for the 
Academy, 

Such are the contents of the hiftorical part, from which we 
fhall extra&t fome memoirs of Meffala. Our curiofity is natu- 
rally excited by any account of a perfon who was the friend of 
Horace, Ovid, and Tibullus, even though he had never been 
the friend of Auguftus. 

The Valerian family were diftinguifhed in the earlieft times 
of Rome. They acquired two furnames, Corvus, or Corvinusy 
and Meflala. The former was given to the famous Valerius, 
who fought in fingle combat with the gigantic Gaul, in the 
year of Rome 405; the latter to another of the Valerii, on 
taking the city of Meffina in Sicily. ; 

Marcus Valerius Mefflala Corvinus, defeended from this 
family, was born in the year of Rome 695, fifty-nine years 
before the Chriftian era, the fame year in which Livy was born. 

‘ Eloquence was then in high eftimation, and Meflala, wha 
turned his ftudies more particularly to it, ftood in the firft rank 
of orators. Horace gives him the epithet of di/ertus, the elo- 
quent ; and places him in that rank : 

Confultus juris et aGor 
Caufarum mediocris abeft virtute diferts 
Me(Jala ————. 
Sed tamen in pretio eff : 
A moderate council, far Meffala’s full 
Beneath, may be a ufeful council {till. 

¢ Tibullus reprefents him as having the principal influence 
at the bar, and deciding the fate of the accufed by the force of 
his eloquence : 

Nam quis te majora gerit caftrifve forove ? 

Nam feu diverfi fremat incvonflantia vulgi, 

Non alius fedare queat, Jeu judicis ira 

Sit placanda, tus poterit mite/cere verbis. 
To none fha!! thy diitinguifh’d honours yield, 
Borne from the bar, or parchas’d in the field, 
The wrathful judge, the undifcerning crowd, 
For ever changeful, and for ever Joud, | 
When others fought to foothe their rage in vain, 
Would thy perfuafive Eloquence reitrain. 








‘¢ Tibcrius 
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* Tiberius chofe.him for his mafter and his model. Jn ora- 
tione Latina, {ays Suetonius, fecutus ef Corvinum Meffalam quem 
fenem obfervaverat. 

‘ Pliny gives him a high eulogiwm. Quintilian celebrates him 
for his purity and perfpicuity. The author of the book De 
caufis corrupte elsquentia, compares him with Cicero, and, in 
fome refpects, gives him the preference to the prince of orators, 
Cicerone mitior Corvinus, et dulcior, et in verbis magis elaboratus. 
He has been fometimes cenfured for beginning all his exordiums 
with complaint of his health. 

‘ Meffala, as was ufual with the Romans, was both alawver 
and a foldier. We know but little of his firft campaigns. We 
only know that he mentions, with a good deal of complacency, 
his having the honour to ferve under Caffius the friend of 
Brutus. He was fond of {peaking of his general. Meffila Cor- 
vinus imperaterem fuum Caffium predicabat. It is evident from 
hence, that he was of the republican party, till fuch time as it 
was deftroyed by the Triumvirates, and on this account he was 
included in that execrable profcription which deprived the world 
of Cicero, and of the moft refpeétable people in Rome.. He 
had the good fortune, however, toefcape the fury of thofe who 
fought his life; and in the end he obtained the proteétion of 
Auguftus, who was fenfible of his merit, gave him a principal 
place in his friendfhip, and raifed him to the higheft honours, 

©‘ Meffala adhered to the party of Brutus and Cafiius till 
thofe great men were no more; but afterwards, when it was 
obvious that the republic had no other refources, he joined O&a- 
vius, and his attachment to him ended only with his life. This 
we have from Velleius Paterculus, who is curious on the fubjeét. 
Protinus Meffala, fulgentiffimus juvenis, proximus in illis cafiris 
Bruti Caffiique auctoritati, cum effent qui eum ducem pofcerent, fer- 
vari beneficio Cafaris maluit, quam dubiam /pem armorum amplius 
tentare: nec aut Cafari quidguam ex vittoriis fuis fuit latius quam 
Servaffe Corvinum : aut majus exemplum hominis grati ac pli, quom 
Corvinus in Cafarem fuit. 

¢ Oavius immediately procured him the dignity of augur, 
which his father had enjoyed fifty-five years. An irreconcile- 
able enmity took place between OGtavius and Antony, and the 
fenate declared for Odtavius. Antony, who was to have been 
conful with Odtavius for the year 723, was deprived of that 
dignity, and Medlala was chofen in his place. This year was 
the famous battle,of Adium. Meflala accompanied Octavius, 
and deftroyed the remains of Antony’s party. It is true that 
the manner in which he did it does no honour to his good faith, 
Dion tells us, that Antony and Cleopatra, abandoned by almoft 
all their party, were beaten at A€tium; thatthe gladiators con- 


tinucd faithful to them, and would mot hear of any terms of 
accommodation 3 
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accommodation ; but that, after the death of Antony, they ca- 
pitulated. Didius promifed them terms of favour, but Meffala, 
without refpect to that, caufed them all to be maflacred. 

¢ After the expiration of his confulfhip, he took the com- 
mand in Syria. ‘Tibullus, the poet, was to have accompanied 
him, but he fell fick by the way, and it was on this occafion 
that the third elegy of his firft book was written : 

' Ibitis Ae geas fine me, Meffala, per undas; 
O utinam memores ipfe, coborfgue mei. 
Yes, gO, without me, feek wild Adria’s fea, 
But think, and bid each foldier think of me, 

¢ After commanding in Afia, Mefiala was fent into Aqui- 
taine to reduce the people who had revolted there. Aquitaine 
comprehended all the countries that lay between the Pyrenees, 
the Rhone, the Loire, and the ocean. Meffala had already given 
proofs of his valour in the victory he had obtained over the Sa- 
lafians. We have no certain detail of what happened in the 
expedition to Aquitaine. All we know is, that he fubdued the 
people, and triumphed. 

Tibullus has celebrated this triumph in feveral parts of his 
works, We fee in the panegyric of Meflala, which begins the 
fourth volume of the poems of Tibullus, in what military de- 
partments that general excelled, and in what countries he 
gained his victories. 
 ¢ Six years.after the battle of Adium, and two years after 
the triumph of Meflala, the emperor Auguftus thought proper 
to eftabiifh.a new magiftracy at Rome, under the title of the 

refect of Rome, who had power to punifh arbitrarily and 
without delay, not only flaves, but alfo diforderly citizens, 
whom the. flow and embarrafled progrefs of juftice was not fuffi- 
cient to keep in awe. In this appointment he placed Meffala, 
who at the end of fix days quitted it, incivilem poteftatem effé con- 
teflans, alledging that it was an uncitizen-like employment. 
In Eufebius we read incivilem, and in all the MSS. yet Scaliger 
would have us read inveci/em, that is imbecillem fefe poteftati con- 
teflans, becaufe Meflala was’ too old to go through the duties of 
fuch a troublefome office: on which Mr. Burigny remarks, that 
Meffala was not yet forty years of age, when this office was 
conferred upon him, and that it is not to be prefumed, that a 
man of his great talents, who had commanded armies, had not 
abilities fuficient for an officer of juftice. It is more natural to 
believe that Meffala, brought up in the principles of liberty, 
was foon difgufted with an employment fo defpotic, fo incon- 
fiftent with the laws, which would at the fame time alarm the 
people and the prztors whofe power it weakened. 

© It is to be concluded then that he refigned this office, be- 
caufe he thought the exercife of it injurious to the liberty of the 
citizen, 
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citizen, incivilem. But it was neceffary that he fhould find an 
excufe to Auguftus, and he reprefented to him that he did not 
underftand the duties of the office. This is what Tacitus in- 
timates, where he fays Meffala gave up the appointment, gua/i 
nefcius exercendi. : abil 7 

This circumftance of his life muft have done him honour with 
thofe who had yét any affection for the republican form of go- 
vernment. His reputation for integrity was very great, and 
Caufaubon does not doubt but Perfius had his eye on him in that 
paflage, where after cenfuring one of the defcendants of Mef- 
fala, he gives us the portrait of a man of real virtue: 


Quin damus id fuperis de magna quod dare lance 
Non poffit magni Meffala lippa propago: 
Compofitum jus, fasque Anieni, fanGofque receffus 
Mentis, et incoctum generofo peftus honefio. 
We give the gods what in the ponderous bowl 
7 Of great Meffala’s race they cannot find, 
The unftained heart, the uncorrupted foul, 
And all the facred manfion of the mind. 


¢ Meffala is reprefented by Tacitus as a man of irreproachable 
character; he gave proofs of his attachment to Auguftus, by 
moving in the fenate that he fhould be ftyled the father of his 
country. : 

‘ When he had bidden adieu to public honours, he retired 
with a very large fortune, and fpent the remainder of bis life 
in the ftudy of letters, and in the fociety of the moft illuftrious 
of the learned. 

‘ It was after his retreat that Tiberius, who was then young, 
cultivated his friendfhip, and adapted him for his preceptor in the 
rhetorical ftudies. His attachment to his mafter, Auguftus, 
did not make him defcend to any courtly meannefs; for in ‘his 
writings he fcruples not to do juftice to the emperor’s greateft 
enemies. , 

« Cremutius Cordus, who, under the empire of Tiberius, 
fell a victim to that generofity with which he had nobly dared 
to praife Brutus and Caffius, pleaded in his defence the’examples 
of Afinius Pollio, and Meffala. Both the one and the other, 
faid he, notwithftanding the liberties they took in this refpeét, 
were loaded with riches and honours. Uterque opibus et honoribus 
perviguere. 

‘ Tibullus and Horace were the moft intimate friends of 
Meffala. He often vifited them to take a frugal and philofophic 
dinner. ‘Tibullus flattered himfelf that he would fee him at his 
country feat, where his Delia would be diligent in doing hoe 
nour to her noble gueft: 
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Hue veniet Meffala meus, cui duleia poma 
Delia fele&is detrabet arboribus: 
Et tantum venerata virum, hunc fedula euret, 
Huic paret, atque epulas ipfa miniftra gerat. 
Stanhope fhall come and grace his humble friend, 
Delia thall wonder at her noble gueft, 
With es awe the riper fruit commend, 


And for her hufband’s patron cull the beft. 
Hammonp’s Elegies. 


* Nothing can equal the refpe&t which Tibullus had for 
Meflala, He reprefents him as the greateft man of his time : 


Te, Meffala, canam, quanquam me cognita virtus 
Terret, ut infirme nequeant fubjifiere vires. 
The fong be thine, tho’ fear purfues the fong, 
My feebler voice may do thy virtues wrong. 
© Horace in one of his odes, tells us that Meffala came to 
dine with him, and that excellent wine, and philofophical con- 
verfation made their entertainment extremely agreeable. 


Defcende, Corvino jubente, 
Promere languidiora vina ; 
Non ille, quanquam Socraticis madet 
Sermonibus, te negliget horridus. 
To-day Meffala deigns to dine; 
O yield, my cafk, thy melloweft wine! 
Tho’ fage in mind, of manners free, 
| He joins philofophy with thee. 
"There is a humorous double meaning in the word madet, 
which, however, we cannot preferve in the tranflation. 
¢ It is to the Socratical converfations which were fupported 
at thofe agreeable entertainments, that Horace alludes in the 
fatire wherein he mentions the fubjects of the difcourfe which 


paffed at his table. 
, ——— Ergo 
Sermo oritur, non de villis, domibufve alienis, 
Nec mali, necne Lepos faltet ; fed quod magis ad nos 
Pertinet, et nefcire malum eff, agitamus, utrumne 
Divitiis homines, an fint virtute beati, 
Quidve ad amicitias, ufus ne@umve trabat nes, 
ht qua fit natura boni, fummumque quid ejus, 
No trivial topics clofe the focial meal, 
No Pretor's villa, and no dancer’s heel, 
To nobler objects our attentions go, 
To know, what folly only fails to know, 
The art to live—that lait and greatett art, 
And all the homefelt bufinefs of the heart. 
If wealth or virtue happier days produce ; 
If friendfhip {prings of moral right or ufe ; 
Of good the nature and the truth explore, 
The firit perfection feek, and, found, adore. if 
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If the poem called Ciris was really written by Virgil, which 
Seneca, and many able critics (amongft the reft Jofeph Scaliger) 
have fuppofed, but which we verily believe was not, Virgil too 
muft have been among Meflala’s friends, for the poem is ad- 
dreffed to him. 

© Meffala dire&ted the ftudies of young Ovid; fo the poet 
himfelf tells us in an epiftle addrefled to Meffalinus the fon of 
that great man: 

Nec tuus eff genitor nos inficiatus Amicos, 
Hortator fludii, cayfaque, faxque mei. 
It is the fame Meflalinus whom Ovid elfewhere calls 
Pieridum lumen prafidiumque fori. 

‘ Pliny fpeaks of him as an epicure, who had invented 
ragous, and died a fingular death. He applied hough-leaches. 
And, inftead of dropping off when they had fucked their fill, 
their heads ftuck in the wound, ‘This brought on an inflam- 
mation, whereof he died. 

‘ It muft be mortifying to- that idea of immortality, with 
which Authors flatter themfelves, to confider that the works of 
fuch a man as Meffala, which were admired in his time, are 
now totally loft. , 

‘ He employed his pen on hiftory. We learn from Plutarch, 
in the life of Brutus, that he had written a narrative of the 
battle of Philippi, and of the laft moments of Caffius and 
Brutus. Pliny cites thofe books which Meflala had written De 
Familiis, In Quintilian we find that he had written a Differ- 
tation on the Alphabet, and he gives us an extract of what he 
had faid on the letter S, 

‘ But what he was principally famous for was his eloquence. 
We have already mentioned fome of thofe encomiums he had 
acquired ; but the fuffrages of three men, whofe decifion was 
a law, mutt be added. 

© We fhall firft introduce that of Cicero, who muft be al- 
lowed to have been the ableft judge in this matter. In a letter 
to Brutus he thus fpeaks of Meflala, and certainly no finer elo- 
gium could poflibly be pafled upon him : 

Cave enim exiftimes, Brute, (quamvis non neceffe eff ea me ad te 
gue tibi nota funt, feribere) fed tamen tantam omnium laudum excel- 
lentiam non queo preterire. Cave putes, probitate, conflantiay 
cura, fludto reipublice quidquam illi effe fimile. Ut, elaquentia, 
gua mirabiliter excellit, vix in eo locum ad baudandum habere vide- 
atur; quanguam in hac ipfa faptentia plus apparet: ita gravi judt- 
civ, multaque arte fe exercuit in veriffsmo genere dicenai. 

‘ The elder Seneca fpeaks of him as one of the chafteft wri- 
ters of the age: 

Fuit autem Meffala exa€iiffimi ingenii in omnes quidem ftudiorum 
partes; latini utique fermonis obfervator diligent: fimnus, 

© Scneca, 
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© Seneca, the philofopher, calls him wirum differtiffimum. 

The laft years of Meffala exhibit a melancholy inftance of 
that mifery which is annexed to the condition of humanity. 
This celebrated man, who was univerfally efteemed one of the 
ereateft geniufes of his time, had the misfortune to lofe his 
underftanding and memory, two years before he died; and he, 
who was once the moft eloquent man in Rome, could not put 
two words together. This account we have in the chronicle of 
Eufebius, Pliny adds, that he had even forgot his name. An 
ulcer came upon him at laft, which made him take the refolu- 
tion to end his days by refufing to eat. He died in the feventy 
fecond year of his age. 

This little memoir muft be very acceptable to men of tafte 
and genius, who enjoy the labours, and love the characters, of 
the claflical ages. 

The memoirs of literature contained in thefe volumes fhall 


be attended to in our next Appendix. ’ 


To our READERS. 
Wwe take a pleafure in announcing to our philofophica 
Readers the completion of a curious work in 2 vols. 4to. 
On the Barometer and Thermometer, and on the Nature and Pro- 
perties of the Air in general, written by M. J. A. De Luc, a 
citizen of Geneva; which has been at the prefs thefe eight 
ears paft, and is now entirely printed off. Some account of 
the Author’s deflign was given by M. de Ja Lande in the Con- 
noifjance des Mouvemens celefles for the year 1765; and ftill more 
lately, in the ‘fournal des Scavans for the month of February 1771. 
It has been thus long detained in the printer’s hands, from a 
very laudable defire in the Author, to give his work all poffible 
perfection ; and particularly thofe advantages which it might 
derive from new experiments, and the reflections fuggefted by 
them ; as well as from the hints and obfervations of his philo- 
fophical friends, to whom he had communicated the difcoveries 
he had made during the profecution of this undertaking. 

In a profpeétus publifhed by the Author, and from which we 
derive the foregoing intelligence, the great outlines are given 
of the improvements which he has made in the conftruétion of 
the barometer and thermometer, particularly in correéting the 
defects of thefe inftruments ; to which is added a general view 
-of the refult of his enquiries concerning the various modifica- 
tions of the atmofphere. We fhall poftpone however, any fur- 
ther obfervations on the fubject, till we have feen the work 
itfelf; with regard to which. it is neceflary to obferve, that it 
is only to be had by fub{cription; no more than 600 copies 





being caft off, not one of which is to be delivered till near 


the intire number bas been fubfcribed for. 
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I N DE X 


To the REMARKABLE PASSAGES in this 
VOLUME. 


N. B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, fee the . 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


xp For the remarkable Paffages in the Foreign Articles, fee the 
Second Alphabet of this Index, in the latter Part of the Sheet. 


A. 
BsTEMIOUSNESS, wonderful 
inftance of, in the regimen 

obferved by a miller at Billeri- 
Cay, 262. 

ActremapD ut Dow a, his excel- 
lent character, 453.- 

AcricuLture, in what refpecs 
to be made highly advantageous 
to commerce, 85. How far 
likely to be benefited by inland 
canals, 87. Harmonization of, 
with manufactures, commerce, 
&c, 188. 

AiR, FIXED, Curious experiments 
relating to its combination with 
water, 229. Medical applica- 
tions of, 230. 


Axensipt, Dr. his Pleafures of 


Imagination charatterifed, 42,. 
Specimens of his zmprovements 
and additions to that poem, 431. 
Some account of the authoi’s 
life, 436. 

Auta, Ser, his remarkable ftory, 
and ill fate, 455. 

ALLEGORY, critical obf, on, 219. 

Avexanber, Dr, his account of 
the recovery of a perfon feem- 
ingly killed by a blow on the 
breaft, 186. 

America, advancement of fcien- 
tific and ufeful knowledge in, 
333- Society eltablithed for the 
promotion of, 334. Rules and 


orders of, ib, —Philofophical 
tranfactions publifhed by, 355.. 

ANGELS, fallen, notion of, not a 
icriptural dottrine, 191. 

ANIMALS, mercy and _tendernefs 
towards them recommended from 
the pulpit, 491. 

Antitu, Mr. his remarks on the 
culture of the vine in America, 
343. His fober advice to his 
children, 1b. 

ArcuHircecTure, of the Romans, 
grandeur and decline of, 372. 
AuRUNGZzEBE, the Indian Empe- 
ror, his cruelty to his brother, 

457° 
B. 

Axer, Dr, his cafes of extra. 

cures of the dropfy, 261. 
His account of the wonderful 
tempezance of Thomas Wood, 
262. His obf. on inoculation, 
264. His farther obf. on the 
poifon of lead, 265. 

BarrincTon, Lord, his Mifel- 
lanea Sacra republithed, 441. 
Additions to, 442. Charaéter 
of the author, 445. 

BartraM, Mofes, his obf. on 
the filk-worms of America, 3 44. 

, Ifaac, his account of 
the diftillation of perfimons, ib. 

BaTus, magnificent ones of the 
Romans defcrited, 366. 
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Beumen, Jacob, fpecimen of his 
wonderful reveries, 400, 

BencaAt, revolutions ia that coun- 
try, 355.  Ruinous ftate of; 
under the Englith Ealt-India 
Company, 356. Extent of, 
and vaft number of inhabitants, 
357- Plan for rettoring: it to its 
former profperity, 353. 

Bene-seep oil, manufacture 0% 
in Pennfylvania, recommended, 

a urinary, diforders in- 
cident. to, 185. See alfo Lt- 
VINGSTONE, 

Brow-ripe, that inftrument re- 
commended to the travelling mi- 
neralogilt, 460. 

Botany, jexual fyftem of, ex- 
plained, 270; remarkable ex- 
periment to afcertain the reality 
of, 272. Doétrine of, not un- 
known to the ancients, ib. 

Breast, account of a fingular dif- 
order of, 257. 

Bripces, thofe built acrofs the 
Thames, in London, cenfured, 
168. 

Broek, village of, defcribed, 6. 

BrussExs, fhort defcript. of, 62. 


C. 
Axats, navigable, their great 
promifing appearance of uti- 
lity, 34. 
Carrots, remark on the notfon 
of zran/planting them, 23. 
Carter, Dr. his account of a 
lock’d jaw, 256. 
CaTacuresis, critical illuftration 
of, 221. 
Cuapre, Abbé, ftri€tures on his 
journey through Siberia, 470. 
Cuoisi, a.palace of the French 
King, defcribed, 64. 

CuaisTianiry not a gloomy 
fcheme, 161. Strongly recom- 
mended as bearing the contrary 
complexion, ib. Folly of raif- 
ing objections againft, 231. 

Curysostom, St. fome accouat 
of, 480. 


Crark, Mr, his paper ofi the ad2 
vantages of fhallaw ploughing, 
94 

Dr. his obf on the Artha 
ritis ancmala, 135. 

Couuer, Dr. his account of the 
hydatids, difcharged by coughs 

rab 265. 

Corica pictonum, fymptoms and 
cure of that dreadful diforder, 
258. 

Cotonies, Britifh, obf..on the 
prefent itate of, zo1. Staple 
commodities of, ib, Mavigas 
tion of, 202, On the. propofed 
new fettlements on the Ohio, 
&c. 206,  Ufeful regulations, 
relating to our trade with the 
colonies recommended, 2114. 

Comsats, in London ftrects, res 
mark on by a foreigner, 167. 

Comet, that which appeared in 
the fummer of 1770, two ac- 
counts of, 340, 341. 

account of that which ap- 
peared in Jan. 1771, 

Comers, fingular theory relating 
to the ufe of, 338. 

Commerce, freedom of, refleftions 
on, 416, 

Cou Mon-SENSE, curious remarks 
on, 47- ‘True idea of afcer- 
tained, 49. 

Commons, houfe of, detail of the 
{tate and hiltory of, 39—42. 

ConsTiTuTrion, ancient, of the 
Englih government, inveftigae 
ted, 39. 

Cooper, Mr. his encomium on 
Dr. Akenfide, 429. 

Corennacen, fhore defcription 
Of, 32. 

Cows, inftances of negligent and 
erroneous treatment of them, 22. 

Currant wine, American receipt 
for making, 345. 


D. 

Ara, the Mogul Prince, his 
unfortunete flory, 457. 
Dawson, Dr. his cbfervations on 

human caleu/i, 259. 
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Deatu, no obje& of fear to good 
people, 235. 
DecuiutTitiox, total obftruaion 
of, how cured, 259. 
Denmark, remarks on the con- 
ftitution of its government, 31, 
Its capital defcribed, 32. 
Dissenters, tracts relating to 
their late application to parlia- 
ment, 75, 101, 163, 347, 402. 
Do.vanp’s micrometer, improve- 
ment in the ufe of, 414. 
Dropsy, extra cures of, 261, 
Du uame., Monf, his experiment 
to afcertain the fexual fyltem of 
plants, 272. 

Dums-wairers, how ufed inthe 
palace of the French King, 64. 
Dutcu, their wonderful induttry, 

62. 


E. 
ArTuquakes, method of 
determining the ftrength and 
direétion of, 97. 
Ex.raipa, Mafon’s dramatic poem 
of, adapted to the fiave, 486. 
Evm, bark of. See Lysonxs. 
Enauisu, charatterifed as a me- 
jJancholy people, 173. The wo- 
men of England defcribed, by 
a Frenchman, 177. Their cler- 
gy, 178. Their literati, &c. 
180, Their King, 181. 
Ewtnc, Mr. his improvement in 
the conftru€tion of Hadley’s qua- 


drant, 337 


F. 
ABLE, critical obfervations on, 
220. 

Fastes—the Dove and the Ant, 
58. The Pelican and Spider, 
282. 

FaLKENER, Mr. his account of a 
cafe of the hydrophobia, 256. 

Fever, puerperal, important re- 


marks on, 213. 
, heétic. See Hesperpven. 





Ftoripa, Weft, an extenfion of 
our boundaries there recome 
mended, 206. 

Arp, Rev. Vol, xlvii, 


BPrance, prefent King of, fome 
anecdotes relating to, 64, 
country cf, encomium 





on, Gs. 

— people of, their mane 

_ mers, &c. «ib, 

Prignpsutp with God, its nature 
~ igned On {cripture princis 


ples, 47 





G. 
Arpen, Dr, his account of 
the virtues of the Indian 
pink root, 97. 

Garpens, European, feverely ani- 
madverted on, 137. Vindi- 
cated, 138. Thofe of the Chi- 
- praifed, 140, Defcribed, 
i 

Gaepiner, Dr. his method of 
giviag the folution of mercury 
in {tall dofes, as an anthele 
miatic, 184. His obf. on the 
abu‘e of cauitics, in venereal 
excreflences, ib. 

Genests, chap. iv, and v. new 
tranflation of, 1. Critical il- 
luilradons of, 2—7. 

GianTs, of the Old Teftament, 
critical remarks on, 5. 

Gitcueist, Dr. his account of 
an infectious diftemper, 97- 
His obi. on the catarrhal epi- 
demi, 185. _ Of the urinary 
bladder thickened, ib. 


Gon, the exiflence of, a truth too 


obvieus for rational inveftiga- 
tion, so. His particular provi- 
dential difpeniations afferted, 
52. His moral government of 
the world, 53. His friendfhip 
with man explained, 477. 

GRAMMak, natural principles of, 
39!- 

Greeks, modern, their national 
character, 223. Their man- 
ners and cuftoms, comparel 
with thofe of the ancient 
Greeks, ib, et /eg. 
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IN DE X. 


H. 
EBERDEN, Dr. his obf. on 
the nature and cure cf the 

hectic fever, 253. His account 
of a diforder of the breaft, 257. 
Of the dileafes of the liver, 260, 
Of the nettle-rafh, ib. Of the 
noxious effeAs of fome fungi, 
ib. Elis medical queries, 265. 

Hepces, remarks on the planting 
and management of, 24. 

Henry, Mr. his improved me- 
thod of preparing magnelia, 
2616 

Heresy, in the Chriftian church, 
Sketch of the hiftory of, 328. 

Hoiztanp, obf, on, 62. 

Hlottincswortn, Mr. his me- 
thod of deftroying wild garlic, 
345° 

Hornsey, Mr. his deduétion of 

* the fun’s parallax, from obfer- 
vations of the traniic of Venus 
1759, 4156 

Hicrses, the exceflive number de- 
trimental to a country, 83, 
84. 

Huessavory, obfervations on, and 
hints for imp:ovement in, 94. 

Hypatips. ‘See CoLter. 

Hypropuostia, feveral cafes of, 
256. 


J. 

Enancire, Grand Mogul, 

{fplendour of his camp de- 

fcribed, 452. His fingular cha- 

rafter, 453. His rigid admi- 

niftration of juftice, 455. 
Inpia, Eat, the climate favour- 

able to defpotic governme:t, 


352. That form leis grievous 
there than elfewhere, 354. 
Spicndsur of the Mogul’s 


camps, 452. * 

Jos, critical remarks on various 
paflages in the book of, 121. 
Jones, late William, Efq; cu- 
rious paper of his, on loga- 
rithms, 4156 

+ 


Jortin, Dr. his averfion to poe 
pery and fanaticifm, 247. His 
fevere cenfure of Zinzendorf and 
his followers, 248. 


K. 
'Y Aims, Lord, his obf. on eva- 
poration, 9s. 

KennicotT, Dr, his collation of 
the {fcripture-manufcripts at- 
tacked, 245. 

Kitrarney, lake of, poetically 
celebrated, 2176. The ftag- 
hunting there defcribed, ib. 

Kines, of England, their power 
greatly limited in the feudal 
times, 39. ‘heir gradual en- 
eroachments on the rights of the 
people, ib. 


L. 
Anpven, Mr. his inveftigation 
of fome new and ufefui the- 

- orems in fluxions, 415. 

LaxpLorps, of eltates in the 
country, advifed to refide there, 
37. Great improvements to be 
made by that means, 1b. 

Law, feudal, account of, 39. 

Linnus, his botanic fyttem il- 
luftrated, z70. Order obferved 
in the eftablifhment of, 273. 

Liver, account of a dreadful dif- 
order incident to, in hot cli- 
mates, 134. Caufe and cure 
of, 135. See, alfo, Hesen- 
DEN. 

Livincstone, Dr. his hiflory of 
two eafes, cf flones lodged 
partly in the bladder, ard partiy 

‘an the urethra, 137, 

LockEb-jaw, acaie of, 255. 

Lonpovw,various remarks on, by M. 
Grofley, 165. Elumanity of its 

_inhabi:ants commended, 169. 

Lorimer, Dr. bis Jeter on the 

. fimilarity be.ween the eait fide 
cf the old contirent, and the 
ealt fide of the new, in veget- 
abje productions, xc. 346. 


Lysons, 

















IN DE X. 


Lysoxs, Dr. his paper on the 


me.sicinal efficacy of the bark of 


elm, 260. 


M. 
AcuINneEs, ufed in manufac 
tories, Rew improvement 
iy 197. 

Mavwess, canine, feveral cafes 
of, 2 6, 

Blacxva Cuarta, &c. Great 
gueftion, with ref{pect to the 
crigination of, difcufled, 44. 

Macnesta, alba, improved me- 
thod of preparing, 261. 

Macnot, his botanical fyftem 
cenfured, 270. 

M ynivesto of the courts of Ruf- 
fia, Vienna. and Berlin, examined 
and exploded, 447. 

Mankinp, the buik of, incapa- 
ble of reafoning on religious 
fubjects, 438. 

MavuFacToriges, proper ftua- 
tious for, inveitigated. 198. ‘Whe 
country recommended in _pre- 
ferenc2 to great Cities, 199. 

MarriaGe-actT, Royal, incon- 
filteat with the Thirty nine Ar- 
ticles of the church of England, 
300. | } 

MarsHatt, Mr, author of the 
‘Travels through Holland, &c, 
fome account of him, and the 
authenticity of his work afferted, 
252. 

MaskeLyne, Mr. his account of 
a method of meafuring differ- 
ences of right afcenfion and de- 
clination, with Dolland’s micro- 
meter, 414. 

Marrer, curious theory of the 

_ nature and properties of, 315. 

Mey mipwives, vulgar preju- 

. dices againit exploded, 321. 

Mercury, enquiry into its ope- 
ratiann in the venereal dileafe, 
A57- 

Messier, his obf. on the comet 
pf january 1771, 413. 
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Mittenium, ftate of the earlier 
controverfies: relating to, 329. 
Rational hypothefis of, ib. Lord 
Barrington’s opinion of, 443. 

Mitman, Mr, his account of the 
{curvy, 265. 

Minera waters, enquiry into 
the reality of their fuppofed fu!- 
phureous principle, 405. 

Mineratocist, his travelling 
apparatus defcribed, 460. In- 
firuétions for, 461, 

Misissipp1, the propofals for a 
new fettlement on the banks of, 
confidered, and approved, 206. 

Moncuas, Marg. de, his inter- 
efting hiltory, 8. 

Monro, Dr. his experiments on 
the effeéts of opium, &c, on the 
nerves of animals, g8. His ac~ 
count of the Lifbon diet-drink, 
in venereal cafes, 185. On the 
fate of the inteftines in old dy- 
fenterics, 186. On the ufe of 
mercury in convwifive difordeis, 
«87. His account of fome un- 
common cates, 264. 

Morex, Mr, his account of Lex 
Seed oil, 345- 

Moscow, city of, defcribed, 36. 

Munck _ey, the late Dr. N. his 
account of a Cafe of the hydio- 
phobia, 256. 


N. 
Ecro-stave trade, rife and 
progrefs of, 425. 
Newren, Sir Ifaac, anecdotes 
relating to his family, &c. 117. 
Farther anecdotes of, 332. 
Nicota, Mr. his method of pre 
ferving fubjeéts in {pirits, 34.56 


O, 
Ars, and oatmeal, condemn- 
ed, 83. 
Onto, icheme for new fertlements 
on the bantzs of, examined and 


recommended, 210, Particu- 
| Jars 



































IN DE X. 


Jars relating to, where to be met 
with, 239. 

Optics, ignorance of the ancients 
in relation to, 366. Vrogrefs 
of the fcience of, 307. Won- 
derful difcoveries in by Newton, 
&c. 309. 

Orrery, new-invented one de- 
{cribed, 336. 

Ortuopoxy, humourous defini- 
tion of, 294. 

Oxen, in what refpedts preferable 
to horfes for p'ough and draught, 
23. Remarks on the feeding of 
with oil-cakes, 27. Bounty on 
the ufe of oxen recommended, 
34.0 


P, 
Aris, defcription of, 63. 
PemBerton, late Dr, his fo- 
Jution of an abftrufe problem in 
alironomy, 414. 

Percivat, Dr. his hiftory and 
cure of a difficulty in degluti- 
tion, 259. 

PerseCcur ion never attended with 
good effects, 456.  Inftanced 
in a remarkable ttory of Shaw 
Jehan, 436, 

Puysic, theory and practice of, 
fyftematicatiy arranged and claff- 
ed, 376. 

Pink, Indian, medicinal virtues 
of, 97-6 

Preasure, the tnardinate love of, 
in what refpects inconfittent with 
religion, 237%. 

PLoucHina, foallow. Sce CLarx. 

Puurauiti¢es, ecclefiaftical, fe- 
verely cenfured, 287. 

Potanp, miferable prefent ftate 
of that country, 360, 447. 

PopuLaTion, as aitefled by the 
divifion of property, difcuffed, 
Bt. 

PoraToeEs, Gerard’s account of 
them at their firft introduction 
mto England, 130. 


Power, Mr. his account of an ex- 
traordinary ptyalifm, 256, 

Propicat Son, refleétions on the 
parable of, 234. 

Paussia, King of, his violent 
feizure of the Polifh territories 
expofed, 447- His vaunting 
exclamation, with refpeét to the 
Britith government, 451. 


pecan Hadley’s, new 


improvement in the coaftruc- 
‘ion of, 337- 

Quickser hedges, remarks on 
the raiting and management of, 
24. 

Qurer, Dr. his account of inocu- 
lation in Jamaica, 264. 


R. 
E.icion, advantages of to 
fociety, and to individuals, 
230, 





not to be rationally in- 
veftigated by the bulk of man- 
kind, 438. <Any religion beiter 
than Atheifm, 439. Not fub- 
je& to the abfolute cognizance 
of covernment, 491. 

Rickerts, a fatal diftemper among 
fhzep, 27. Brief inveftigation 
of, 28. 

RitTennouse, Mr, his new in- 
vented orrery, 336. His obf, 
on the comet of 1770, 340. 
His method of deducing the 
true time of the fun’s pafling the 
meridian per clock, 341. 

Rivinus, his botanical refearches, 
29. 

Romans, their magnificence in 
their baths, 366, State of the 
arts among them in the age of 
Auguftus, 371. 

Russia, Emprefs of, her condué& 
with refpect to Poland, 447. 
Russtans, fome account of their 

manners, &C, 35. 


S. 





INDE xX. 


Ss. 
A1nFoiN, Cultivation of warmly 
recommended, 86. 

Satan, {cripture meaning of that 
word, 191. 

Saxons, Anglo, account of their 
regulations > with refpect to the 
militia, 43. 

ScneeLe, Mr, his curious expe- 
riments on the flour /pato/us, 
461. 

SHAKESPEARE, poetic encomium 
on, 410, 

SHAMROCK, meaning of, in the 
Irifh, 484. 

Suanpe, the late Dr, Gregory, 
his great learning, 231. His 
pofthumous fermoas commend- 
ed, ib. 

Suaw Jehan, his fruitiefs astempt 
to root out the fuperitition of the 
Hindoos, 456, Story of his un- 
fortunate fon Dara, 457. 

SHEER, remarks on the keeping 
of, a3. o Account of a re- 
markable ditemper among them, 
276 

Sitesia, flourithing ftate of that 
country, 37. 

SLAVERY, origin of, 423. Law- 
fuinefs and unlawfulnets of ar- 
gued, 424. 

Suitu, Dr. his account of the 
tranfit of Mercury over the Sun, 
Nov. 9, 1759, as obferved in 
Pennfylvania, 342. 

Spar. See SCHEELE. 

SoLar fyitem, relative and abfo- 
luce diitances of the planets in, 
table of, 415. 

STigLinG, Earl of, his account of 
the comet of 1770, 341. 

Sromacsz, the confcience of the 
body, 68. Its admonitions and 
functions, how feperfeded, ib. 

Stone, in the bladder. Sce 
Dawson, 

Susscaiprion, to the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the church, re- 
flections on, 297, 402, 4373 
474- 


Sutpuur. Sce MIneRAt;? 

Swepen, fome account of, 33. 
Manners and character of the 
people there commended, 34. 

SyNoD, Curious ftory of the fquab- 
bles at one, about the Trinity, 


go. 


5 
“Arantuta, bite of, vulgar 
notions relative to, refuted, 

Tea, obf. on the natural hiftory 
of, 131. Medicinal effects of, 
1 32. 

ToLERATION, principles of affert- 
ed, 347. Farther infifted on in 
favour of the Differters, 402, 

Tournerort, his botanical fyf- 
tem, 267, 

TritHeisM, orthodox dottrine of, 
ftated and exploded, 296. 

Turnsutt, Mr, his account of 
the tarantula, 95. 

V 


V nae culture of, and manu- 

facture of wine, in America, 
recommended, 343. 

Vision, See Ortics, 


Ww. 
Avxiace, Mr. his fentiments 
cf population, 82. 

Warren, Dr. his account of the 
Colica Pictonum, 258. 

Warsaw, anagnificence of the 
royal palace there, 37. 

WasTE LANDS, advantages of 
converting into farms, 87. Pro- 
per time for adopting fuch mea- 
fures, 83. 

Water, difcoveries relating to its 
impregnation with fixed air, 227. 

Wewnstey Dale, defcribed, 115. 

WHEELS, new invention of, for 
{pinning cotton, 197. 

WHitTeFrietp, Rev, Mr. his re- 
tractations of his errors, 249— 
250. 

Watretocee, Commiflioner, his 


converfation with the Archb. 
of 
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I N DE X. 
Wine, &c, its effeéts on digeftion 


of Upfal, 14. His converfation 
with Queen Chriftiana, 16, An- 
other converfation with her Ma- 
jefty, 18. Account of his re- 
turn to England, and dangerous 
voyage, 20. 

Wuytrt, late Dr. Robert, his obf. 
on the ufe of bark in dy(enteries, 
&ec, 183. 

Wittiamson, Dr, his theory re- 
lating to the ufe of comets, 338. 
His account of the change of 
climate obferved in the middle 
colonies of America, 347. 


confidered, 68. Hurtful in the 
dining-room, 69. Salutary af- 
ter fupper, ib. 

Winturop, Mr. his obf. on the 
tranfit of Mercury in 1769, over 
the Sun, 413. 

Woop, Thomas, account of his 
aftonifhing regimen, 262. 

WricutTson, Mr, his account of 
a cafe of canine madnefs, 256. 
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JNDEX to the Remarkable Paffages in the Forricn 
ARTICLES contained in tte APPENDIX. 


A. 
Pers, nation of, 505. 
Arts pubdlifhed in the 
French Hiffory of the Arts, 1768, 
500. 


BR, 
Arex, decoétion of. preferred 
to the fimple powder, and the 
extract, in the cure of fevers, 
545- ; ’ 
Ben-Au-BetiF, his curious ora- 
tion on the abfurdity of mortals 
in afcribing glory to God, 534. 
Bor pa, Chevalier de, his obi, on 
hydraulic machines, 500. 
Bounours, Father, his ridiculous 
ftories about St. Francis Xavier, 
on Louis, his extraordi- 
nary deceptions, by the ttrange 
- modulations of his voice, 514. 


¢. 
HrisTranity, principles and 
a fpirit of, grofsly mifrepre-' 
fented, 559. 


dD. 
*AcemerrT, M. his inqui- 
ries concerning the motions 


of a planet, on the hypothefis of 
diffimilar meridians, 498. 

DawnieL, the hiftorian, avimad- 
verted on, 541. 

Davsenton. M, his obf. on the 
practice of houfing fheep in win- 
ter, 496. 

Deity. See Grory, See Ju- 
DEA. 


F. 
Arre, obf. relating to the na- 
ture and antiquity of, 530. 
FaNATICISM, famous epigram on, 
ib. 
Fever. See Bark. 
Fotty, difquifition concerning, 


$32. 


Franxuin, Dr. elegant compli- 


ment paid to that gentleman, as 
the Father of Eleéricity, 552. 


G. 
Evvert, Mr, his folemn and 
pathetic declaration of the 
happinefs derived to him from 
the confolations of religion, 51F. 
GeocraPuy, the ignorance of 
mankind, in relation to, plea- 
fantly expoted, 533. Hubner’s 


book of expiedec, ib. 
GILLE; 
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INDE X, 


Gitre, M, St. a famous ventri- 
lnquift, his curious exploits, 512. 

Groxy, remarkable ftri€tures on 
the ufe of that term, as applied 
to the Supreme Being, 534. 

Gover x MENT, Englifh, Voltaire’s 
remarks on, 536. ‘The forms 
of, in what refpects borrowed 
from the French, 537. 


H. 
Istory, remarks on the cer- 
tainty of, 539. Onthe un- 
certainty of, 540. On the ftyle 
and manner of, 541. 
Husner, his geography laughed 
at by Voltaire, 533+ 


I. 

Os, critical reraarks relating to 

a paffage in, 547. 
Gectatie, a de {mall pox, 

relating to the /ecret of, 546. 
Jupea, God of, prophanely re- 

prefented, 559. 
Jupirer. Sec Maratot. 


L. 

Axpe, ™. dela, hismem. on 

the orbit of Saturn, 497. 
LassoneE, M. de, his experim, on 
the combination of the acid of 

tartar with antimony, 495. 
Luxury, neceflity of, to render 
a country rich and powerful, 

508. 


M. 
Acquer, M. his account of 
a capital difcovery in the 
art of dying filk, 493. 

Mara top!, M. his memoir on the 
variation in the inclination of 
of the fecond fatellite of Jupiter, 
&c. 496. 

Mencen, Baron de, a famous 
wentrilogue, 518. His curious 
deceptions, 519 

Mée-sava, the Conful, memoirs 
of his life; 564. 


Monnier, M. Le, his odf. on the 
greateft inclination of the orbit 
of the moon to the plane of the 
ecliptic, &c. 498. 

Monresquiey. See Women, 

Moon. See Monnter. 

Moruer, influence of the paffions 
and imaginations of, over the 
foetus, afferted, 542. Inftances 
of the reality of, ib. 


P, 
HILosoPuers,vindicated 5 32. 
Po.ycamy, advantages of, 


531. Difadvantages of, ib, 


S. 

ATuRN, orbit of, M. de Iz 
Lande’s tables relating to, 494. 
SHEEP, wrong practice of the 
French hufbandmen, in 4oufing 
thefe creatures in winter, 496. 
SILK, Curious experiment. on the 
art of dying with cochineal, 


494 


Te 
Acitus, fpecimen. of : Brow 
tier’s fupplement to, 527. 
TarTar, acid of. See Lassone. 
Taste, remarks ony 535. 
Turk, his notable difpuse with a 
“German, about polygamy, 531. 


V. 
yx SwikTeNn, his commen- 
tary on Boerhaave com- 
pleated, 552. 

VENTRILO QUIST, Curious account 
of one in France, 513. Of 
another in Germany, 519. Prin- 
ciples of ventriloquifm invelti- 
gated, ib, 

Vespasian, Emperor. 
MEN. 

Votrarre, M. de, account of his 
literary quarrels, with a lit of 
his antagoniits, 507. His fenti- 
ments on a variety of fubjects, 
$29, et eg. Hisideaona ~ 

- ° 


See Wo- 




















IN DE X. 


of tafte, in poetry, contraverted, Famous queftion of their equality 
535° ra of genius with the men diicuffed, 
524- The women of ancient 
| Ww. Greece defended, againft Mon- 
Anton, Henry, his adven- tefguieu, 530. Remarkable fi- 
W tures, animitation of Swift's = delity of a Roman lady; with 
Gulliver, 503. her heroic anfwer to Veipa- 
Wives, plurality of, advantages fian, ib. 
and difadyantages of, 531. 
Women, Roman, panegyric on, ya 
523. ‘Their extraordinary at-  fypldong St. Francis, ridi- 
tainments ih fcience, - &c.#@bout ulous legends concerning, 
the time of the Croifades, 523. 533. 





ERRATA, m ths VOLUME. 


P, 306.'1. 9 from the bottom, for Aphrodifcenfis, r. Aphrodifcienfis, 
P. 313. 1. 14 from the bottom, for M. du Fov, r. M. du Fay. 

P. 345. par. 4.1. 4. for Philadelphia, r. Pen/jlwania, 

P. 379. 1. 17. after oppofite, put a full point. 

P. 380. par. 2.1. 3. for order, r. orders. 

P. 412. art. 33. add the price of the Grammar, viz. 15. 

Ibid. par. 2. of the fame article, after adjective, place a fimicolon, © 


ERRATA in the APPENDIX: 


P. 499. 1. 6. for diftance, r. di/tant. | 

P. 500. par. 2. 1. 1o—11. for, and at the fame time, r, Sut at the 
fame time. _ : bos 

Tbid. 1. the laf, after mechanician, put a femicolon. : 

P. 501, 1, 1—z. for, fome particular and rare individual, r. fome pars 
ticular, rare, and mortal individual, | 

The following flips are in thé account of the Ventrilogué, 

P. 513.1. 5, for when, r. where. 

P. 518. 1. 15. from the bottom, for genii, r. genie. 

P, 522. 1. g. for Artuo, r. Artus. 


END or VOL. XLVII. 
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